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Disastrous Fire 
at Labrade 


The Moravian Mission Station at Makkovik has been swept by a disastrous fire which 
destroyed the whole settlement, including the Church and Mission House, Boarding Sc 


mueenny icine and various stores and workshops, and this at the worst season of the 
when station is virtually cut off from the outside world. 


The Rev. George Harp, the Missionary-in-Charge, in giving the news, says: 


** There is no food or pep Kn but some supplies have been sent from 


There is no place for the children to go except the Government Stores b id 
which they are temporarily housed.’ 


Further News by Wireless from Canada states: 
Canada is still dropping food there—‘‘ AT LEAST £6,000 WILL BE NEEDED 
make good the damage to the premises which, unfortunately, were uninsurak 
Adequate supplies must reach them quickly or winter will take a dreadful toll. 
OUR RESPONSE MUST BE IMMEDIATE. 
Will you please come to the rescue at once ? 


Please address :— 
Lotion ot ssociation ae of ay" 


Horace E. Linpsey, Hon. Secreta 


Oder sawicnan Office: 14 NEW BRIDGE STREE 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSION 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ I 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrourds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Lati 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartfor 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford Schoo 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogica 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President. 
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(British Organisation) 
30 BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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** For so the whole 
round world is every way 
bound by gold chains about the feet of God’’ 

The World’s Evangelical Alliance has constituted help, as and where 
possible, for minority Churches in European and other countries. At 
this time the needs of refugees and others are being responded to— 
Poles, Greeks, Spaniards, Armenians, Czechs, Jews and others. Europe 
is in transition. The situation calls for practical response, even by 
sacrifice, with gifts in token of sympathy with those suffering from 
persecution, and, often, cruel treatment. It may not be easy for 
Christian people at home to realise the difficulties and trials of 
Protestant Churches and Christians abroad. Their distress, as well as 
their earnest appeals, are focused upon the Alliance House in London, 
and never without sympathetic response. 


The history and achievements of the past 100 years, and the 
programme of the present ‘“‘ New Advance,” afe interestingly told in 


THE CENTENARY VOLUME 
“ GOODLY FELLOWSHIP ” 


By Dr. J. W. EWING 
Price ; Five Shillings. Post free 5/6. Fully Illustrated. 
The General Secretary of the Alliance, Mr. H. Martyn Gooch, M.B.E., 
will be glad to hear from all able to assist its work, either by gift or in 


other ways. Its magazine ‘‘ Evangelical Christendom ”’ is posted free as 
issued to all subscribers. 


WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
Telephone : 20 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 Telegrams: 
MUSEUM Cheques and Postal Orders (crossed ‘‘ Barclays Bank, Ltd.’’) ** Christendom 
0019 shou'd be made payable to the ** World’s Evangelical Alliance,” Westcent London ’’ 
and addressed as above. 
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* Prayer is asked for 1948 advances: into une 





lized Turkana 
territory in Kenya; the opening of new Bible schools in Ethiopia, 
outside Addis Ababa; the restoration of more mission stations in 
Upper Burma ; further progress among the unevangelized illiterate 
Tais of South China. 


* Material for an understanding of vital missionary principles and of 
the methods of the Society will be found in the series of Silver 
Jubilee Booklets, at 9d. each, to be completed by the end of April. 








No. 12 The Apostolic Pattern (Missionary Principles of 
A. 


the N.T. 


TIBBS 


No. 13 The Right Hands of Fellowship (Obligation of 


Home Parishes) 


E. L. PAINE 


No. 14 Give Ye Them To Read (World Literacy and World 


Evangelism) 


F. COLQUHOUN 


THE 


BIBLE CHURCHMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


96 VICTORIA STREET 


LONDON, S.W.1 























HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 


ALIGARH, INDIA 


Books Wanted for disposal to students 
by gift or purchase. 


The Koran 
Translated by E. H. Palmer, either the 
World’s Classics series, or the larger two- 
volume edition that was published in ‘‘ The 
Sacred Books of the East,”’ vol. vi. 


The Teaching of the Qur’an 
By Dr. Stanton, S.P.C.K., London, 1919. 


Indian Islam 
By Dr. M. T. Titus, New York, Oxford 
U.P., 1930. 


Muhammadan Objections to 
Christianity 
By Dr. Tisdall, published by the S.P.C.K., 
1915. 


Please mail available copies to 
Tue LIBRARIAN, 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALiGarH, U.P., InpIA. 








100 YEARS OF MEDICAL SERVICE 


The Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society 


founded in (841 still carries on its 
work of (1) Training students as fully 
qualified Medical Missionaries: over 
300 have been helped to go out under 
the different Missionary Societies. 
55 to the London Missionary Society ; 36 
to the Church Missionary Society ; 70 to 
the Church of Scotland (32 of these 
formerly United Free Church of Scot- 
land); 19 to the English Presbyterian 
Church; 19 to the Baptist Missionary 
Society ; 18 to the Methodist Missionary 
Society; 9 to the Irish Presbyterian 
Church ; 6 to the China Inland Mission } 
13 to the E.M.M.S.; and 68 to various 
others. Two accepted Missionaries work- 
ing with the Red Cross in Free China. 


in training is 2!. 

(2) Runs a Home Mission in Edinburgh 
where these students work ; and 

(3) Maintains a Hospital in Nazareth 
and Damascus. Wili you help to 
send Ambassadors of Love and 
Peace throughout this troubled 
world ? 

Office : 
56 George Square, Edinburgh, 8 








The number of students at present - 
























































METHODIST. YOUTH. DEPARTMENT 


Service for all Youth Workers 
| BIBLE LESSON HANDBOOKS 6/- 


Notes on All-Bible Lesson Courses 

Primary Junior Senior 
GOD MAKES HISTORY 2/6 

By Horace Cleaver, B.D. 

Studies in the History and Develop- 3/6 

ment of the Hebrew people Cloth 


EFFECTIVE RELIGION 5/- 
By T. E. JESSOP 


Dealing with the relevancy of re- 
ligion to the problems of daily life 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 5/- 
its Writers and their Messages 
By C. A. Healing, M.A. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT 5/- 
its Writers and their Messages 


By C. F. Hunter, B.A. 
POSTAGE EXTRA 


The Methodist Youth Department 


Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 






































SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 


The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses In most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following seven. departments : 

India and Ceylon 

S.E. Asia and the Islands 

Far East 

Near and Middle East 

Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 

History 


Special attention is given to the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Refresher courses and opportuni- 
ties for research are provided for 
those on leave. 





World Christianity 


Yesterday Today Tomorrow 

by HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, D.D. 

A searching examination of the situation of the 
Church in the world to-day and the prospect for 
Christianity in the world of to-morrow. Dr. Van 
Dusen is an outstanding leader in the Christian 
life of America and in the world-wide ecumenical 
movement. 8s 6d net 


Religious Liberty 
by CECIL NORTHCOTT 
Religious liberty is threatened in many parts 
of the modern world. This book enables the 
Situation and its implications to be faced and 
understood. 6s net 


The Reunion of the Church 
by LESSLIE NEWBIGIN 


An exposition and defence of the South India 
Scheme on the ground of fundamental theological 
principles, and also as a practical plan of action, by 
one of the bishops of the new Church. 10s 6d net 


The Church and the 
Churches 

by K. L. CARRICK SMITH 

The author discusses the contribution of the 
churches to the Church and suggests that 
much of their value lies in their distinctive 
natures. 7s 6d net 


The Kingship of Christ 
An Interpretation of Recent European 
Theology 

by W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT, D.D. 


The secretary of the World Council of Churches 
tries to throw light on the new era in European 
Church history by estimating the deeper 
currents of thought and life in the Reformation 
Churches. ts net 


Christian Apologetics 
by ALAN RICHARDSON, D.D. 


A second impression has been ordered one month 
after publication. “ There is hardly a branch of 
Christian truth which he does not illuminate, 
and his book will rank unquestionably amongst 
the great Christian apologetics of our time.”’— 
The Observer. 10s 6d net 


SCM PRESS 
56 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1 









































ig cond is the very important advantage of 
Improved ‘Atlas A’ Wood Preservative. 
Once applied and allowed to dry out, the 
Preservative is ‘fixed.’ Even the most tor- 
rential rains cannot wash it out of the timber. 
It is there for good! 


It is ‘there for good’ in another sense. 
This powerful, permanent Preservative 
hardens and toughens the wood and affords it 
complete protection from the attacks of 
Termites (white ants), Borers, &c. These 
_ pests will not even stay in the vicinity of 
‘Atlas A’-treated timber, yet the protect is 

quite odourless. ‘ Atlas A’ arrests an a 
vents rot and fungi,and acts asa fire-re 


Supplied highly concentrated, for dilution 
with water, its application is simple—either 
brush-coating or immersion. Surfaces treated 
with it can subsequently be painted, varnished 
or polished, without any special preparation 
of the wood. 


Timber is scarce and expensive. Better to 
protect your property now than to wait until 


it is attacked. Send now for literature 
descriptive of . 


IMPROVED 


ATLASA. 


NON-LEACHING 


Available in two grades—STANDARD and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs. : 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 


ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 


Agents im principal commercial 
centres of the world, including 
the following : 
Central African Agencies 

Elizabethville 


BELGIAN 
Conco 


. Harperink, Smith & Co. 
Ltd., 554, Senbowt 3t., 


cs Hedges & Co, Ltd., 
muse «lat Or Dee Sy. Colombe” 


Fr. Equat. Barnier, Brazza- 
ian ee ( 
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Transvass S. Harding, tty ‘Bes 
2233, Johannesburg 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR MISSIONARY WORK AMONG 
THE WOMEN OF INDIA, PAKISTAN, 
AND CHINA ABOUND, AND THE 
CHURCHES OF THESE COUNTRIES 
ARE ASKING FOR OUR HELP. 


RECRUITS AND FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Please write to 


The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 
19-21 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 
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NEW BOOKS! 
END OF AN ERA 
By E, ROWLANDS 
Here is the story of our Central China Mission dur- 
ing the years of war, beginning with the Japanese 
invasion of China. It tells how the Christian 

Church bore its part, i ing to refug 
cheering the afflicted, carrying on with courage 
and patience during occupation. It also gives an 
account of the Central China missionaries’ ex- 
perience ininternment. This is a valuable record 
of the testing time of the Chinese Church. 

Price 3s. 6d., postage 3d. 


BRAVE NEW INDIA 
By H. L. HURST 
This is the fruit of Mr. Hurst's visit to india last 
year. itis a frank account of the Indian Church as 
he saw it, not entirely ‘‘ without spot or wrinkle,’ 
but having within it the promise of its own unique 
gift to the Kingdom of Christ. To read this book 
is to be given fresh hope, a wider outlook, an 
increased sense of fellowship and understanding. 
At theend some questions for discussion are 
suggested, which give it added value for group 
study. Price » postage 3d. 
DOCTOR VaAnDenkEn? 
By A. MARTIN 
“ Doctor BE. toh is a first-rate adventure 
story; i.e. astory of adventure in a strange rest- 
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it is tastefully produced.’’"—Christian World. 
Cloth. Price 6s., postage 4d. 
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Whether at home or abroad, there is the same 
need of the Missionary dynamic. in a crisp and 
factual fashion, a picture is drawn of the present 
work in these countries, and the situation is 
outlined which confronts the Church and mission 
in these fields. 

Already published in this Series, 
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The biography ky ae pe po education- 
ist continues the series ‘* The Man and the Work "* 
in which the attempt is made to show one par- 
ticular aspect of the aestonney 90 through the 
focus of one ity description of 
the founding and development of the Tientsin 
Anglo-Chinese College is not only the story of 
the devoted life service of one man, but also an 
account of the growth and development of 
Western Education in China. 


Already published in this Series, 
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NEW CATALOGUE 
Our new List is ready and you are warmly 
invited to send for a FREE COPY. 
A stamp for postage will be appreciated. 
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42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.i 











The Presbyterian 
Church of England 


needs 
Ordained Missionaries 
Women Church Workers 
Teachers 
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Doctors and Nurses 








for overseas work in 


CHINA 


(Fukien, Kwangtung & Formosa) 


MALAYA and E. PAKISTAN 


Fuller particulars from 


Miss J. W. GALT, B.A. (women) 
Rev. W. SHORT, M.A., B.D. (men) 
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134 GEORGE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
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In ten thousand 


different places 


“That Book in its journeyings throughout the world has started the 
individual soul in ten thousand different places into a new life, a new 
belief, a new faith.” 

These words spoken by the late Earl Baldwin at the Bible Society’s 
Annual Meeting twenty years ago are as true to-day as then; and the 
two decades that have passed since they were spoken have served to 
underline the fact that amid the stresses and storms of these tragic 
years the Bible has proved itself the stay and comfort, the guide and 

inspiration, of many millions of people. 
The Bible Society’s one and only object is to put the Bible 
into the hands of all men willing to receive it. 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY &¥ 
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THE IMPACT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
ON THE NON-CHRISTIAN 


By KWANG HSUN TING 





shag Gospel of the salvation of man in Christ is a great and 
deep mystery. But, paradoxically, it is a mystery of sim- 
plicity. The theologian may spend all his life probing the depth of 
the mystery but, all the time, it is so simple that even the illiterate 
is called by the grace of God to be a saint. And, primarily, to be a 
saint is not to believe and to live rigidly according to any given 
eae of correctness, goodness and holiness. It is to enter into the 
edom of the children of God. People of all ages and backgrounds, 
with education and without, have been called, and have responded 
to the call, to live the lives of saints, under the same Holy Spirit, 
but in their varied, free and creative ways. 

In countries where Christianity is taken for granted and is 
regarded, rather vaguely, as part of the cultural atmosphere, a 
Christian generally has little idea of the simplicity and the dynamic 
force of truth in the New Testament Gospel. No sooner has a serious- 
minded person opened the New Testament, and long before he can 
be aouk by the bold message of the Book itself, than his mind is 
already perturbed by the complicated ‘problems’ of the Book—the 
queer ways of saying things, the bold ethical demands which are 
perhaps ‘not to be taken literally’, the embarrassing theological and 
scientific assumptions, the uncertainty as to the real meaning of 
many over-used words. The writers of the New Testament, not to 
say those of the Old, seem to have thought and felt in a world entirely 
different from our world to-day. There seems to be a tremendous 
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gulf between the two worlds. To cross it involves a laborious process 
of apologetics and exegesis. One has to pick one’s way carefully 
through many delicate places, and even if, in the process, the New 
Testament religion has not been reduced to a commonplace plati- 
tude, the excitement aroused by any real experience of discovery is 
dispelled by a sense of emptiness, mystification and perplexity. 
One seems to have gained little eye-opening knowledge and new 
conviction as a result of the excursion. It might have been simpler, 
perhaps, not to have been ‘religious’ at all, since it seems only to lead 
to a labyrinth of religious, theological and ecclesiastical perplexities. 
How remote is this situation from the experience which Jesus Christ 
described for His followers: ‘Come unto me all ye that travail and 
are heavy laden, and I will refresh you. Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me. . . . For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.’ 
Where, we ask, are the easy yoke and the light burden? We do not 
experience them unless we become religiously and intellectually 
‘sloppy’, but that surely was not what Jesus meant. 

he experience of an Oriental, who enters the world of the New 
Testament for the first time from a non-Christian background, is 
quite different. What first impresses him in the New Testament is 
not its many problems, but its simplicity and its simplifying power. 
This does not mean that he finds the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment shallow, or the understanding of the message easy, or that the 
truth contained therein can be exhausted by just glancing through 
the pages. It simply means that the non-Christian reader sees in the 
New Testament a radically new answer to his perplexities, To him 
that answer is so much more adequate than the answers to which he 
is traditionally accustomed that it must be the true one. And that 
true answer is at the same time so simple and obvious that he knows 
for himself that it is not only a good answer, but the Answer to the 
riddle of life with a capital ‘A’. 

As a human being he faces many fears, doubts, questions, frustra- 
tions and perplexities. He is afflicted with a sense of his own small- 
ness and not-at-homeness in the universe and of his own moral 
depravity (or, at least, inadequacy). He truly lives under a sense of 
doom. He wants deliverance and he has sought for it. All his religions 
and philosophies represent his attempts to arrive at some kind of 
spiritual security and resolution of his perplexities, But, in so far 
as his religions and philosophies do not correspond to the true nature 
of Reality, they are erroneous, and the more he attempts, the greater 
the error and the resultant perplexity. He is helplessly involved in a 
complicated system of superstition and unprofitable speculation. 
At best he has some very fragmentary glimpses of Reality. He has 
become ‘futile in his thinking and his senseless mind is darkened’. 

The shockingly simple Gospel of Jesus Christ comes to him and 
captivates his imagination as a coherent, consistent answer to his 
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life-long perplexities. Christ is the Answer, the Explanation, the 
Fulfilment of all his questions and, in Christ, the whole universe is 
simplified. Compared with the real substance of truth which the 
New Testament has to give, his past upbringing and outlook are 
nothing but an ‘old testament’ which is now seen in all its incomplete- 
ness and inadequacy. It explained and helped so little, and yet dis- 
torted so much, that it must be superseded by something much 
higher. Now, that something has come. Christ as the Answer fits 
into the whole situation so wonderfully that life, death, world and 
history now all gain meaning. Christ, indeed, is ‘prior to all and all 
adheres in Him’. He supplies the key, and all things are held together 
in Him. 

Take, for instance, the typical Chinese scholar who comes into 
contact with the Christian Gospel for the first time. As China has 
developed very slowly in religious thought and practice, his own 
religion is likely to be a syncretistic blend of several lines of religious 
ideas. There are certain primitive beliefs in spirits, both friendly and 
hostile, which impose on him the obligation of exorcism and ancestral 
worship. There is a vague concept of a future life, related to some 
kind of hell, punishment and transmigration of soul. There are also 
a number of Confucianist-feudal ethical requirements and counsels 
of perfection which he can hardly fulfil—and he knows it, if he is 
honest with himself. These ideas have flowed to him and have 
blended together in his mind from several sources, chiefly Con- 
fucianism, revised Buddhism and a degraded Taoism. The very fact 
of such a syncretism shows how the feeling of perplexity drives the 
non-Christian desperately to seek a way out and blindly to resort to 
all the ‘helps’ available to him; while at the same time deepening 
still further the chaos, perplexity and confusion of the pre-Christian 
state of which he sought to rid himself. 

It is not hard for us to visualize the feeling, in his heart 
and mind, of moral imperfection and remorse, of frustration and 
futility, under such a religious and philosophical set-up. Thus, the 
Chinese agnostic is not really a philosophic agnostic, but a perplexed 
soul trying to reach some kind of assurance and solid ground in the 
universe. He has to commit himself to some definite position in order 
to gain that feeling of assurance. He chooses agnosticism, or rather 
accepts it, because he has seen nothing better. Agnosticism as a 
definite position is miserably unhelpful to him. He surely cannot be 
free from frustration of spirit and confusion of mind. ‘O wretched 
man that I am! Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’, 
therefore, was not just the desperate cry of Saul the Pharisee, but 
is also that of the frustrated souls of all human cultures and ages. 

Suppose that this Chinese Confucianist has a chance to come 
into contact with the Christian community in one way or another, 
and suppose that he is unprejudiced enough to want to read the New 
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Testament for himself and reads it humbly. He will very likely be 
impressed, in his own perplexity, by the simplicity of the message. 
He finds in the New Testament such a simple and adequate inter- 
pretation of the facts and fables with which he has been acquainted 
that, in Christ, he has discovered the Tao, i.e., the Path, for which 
he has been looking. And it is more than a Path: he finds a Person, 
the Person in whom the old world has become new. All the old 
things can be looked at with new eyes and they fall into their relevant 
places within life as one coherent whole. He gains meaning and 
confidence in living in such a world as has now been discovered. 
He throws off his fears and despairs as a cripple, once healed, throws 
off his crutches with joy and readiness. 

To him, of course, the New Testament is academically difficult. 
Perhaps he is unaware of the many problems of the New Testament. 
But, religiously, the New Testament is to him first and foremost a 
simple and simplifying message of release and emancipation, of 
deliverance and salvation. If new problems are created in accepting 
the Answer they are as nothing compared with the freedom that the 
Answer imparts to the convert. The New Testament speaks about 
the human situation—our own situation. It is only our own sub- 
jectivism that prevents our realizing this fact. As a result, our atten- 
tion is constantly distracted from the simple truth of the New 
Testament as the Answer to life’s perplexities to the so-called ‘New 
Testament problems’ and ‘religious problems’ only. But to one who 
comes in despair to the New Testament as a stranger, it is an experi- 
ence of ‘whereas I was blind, now I see!’ To that person, to be 
‘converted’ is not to quit one complicated religious system which 
we call ‘heathenism’ for another which we call Christianity. It is 
rather to throw off the perplexities of a fragmentary shadow to 
embrace the good news of "Fiberation in all its completeness and 
simple coherence. ‘Lo, in Christ the new has come!’ 

his simple and simplifying gospel was the Gospel which Jesus 
Christ gave to the people of His own day. They were deeply 
entangled in an impossible system of legalism with exacting rules, 
laws, precepts and traditions. It was a heavy yoke, under which 
—— could not live but with a persistent sense of doom and fear. 
o them the words of Jesus Christ not only came like a breath of 
fresh air but revolutionized their entire outlook. He was the Great 
Simplifier. All the rules, laws and traditional ideas were ‘fulfilled’ 
and fell into their right places. The truth contained in the ‘new 
doctrine’ was so simple, yet impressive, that the common people 
could understand the words of grace that fell from His lips. They 
immediately became aware that He was a different teacher and that 
He spoke with authority and ‘they heard him gladly’. 
hus, Jesus did not give His people a new cult or offer any 
counsel of perfection which would Lees crushed them even further. 
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Instead, He said, ‘Come unto me all ye that travail and are heavy 
laden and I will refresh you. For my yoke is easy and my burden 
is light.” About those for whom religion meant wey | the per- 
plexities of pietistic, theological and ecclesiastical systems, He prayed, 
I thank thee, O Father . . . because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto the babes.’ 
i ‘babes’ James Moffat has ‘the simple-minded’.) In fact, what 
esus Christ offered was such a great departure from religion as the 
traditional teachers knew and taught it that, although sinners and 
common people understood and received Him gladly, religious 
leaders, such as Nicodemus, who were too deeply involved in the 
old traditions, missed the point entirely. Jesus had to say to them, 
one and all, ‘Art thou a master of Israel, and knowest not these 
things?’ 

The whole nature of the impact helps us to understand the 
conversion which Christ wrought in Paul and the experience which 
Paul tried to describe in many parts of his epistles. Paul is difficult 
to understand, though the di culty is considerably reduced and 
one’s ability to appreciate Paul increased if it is remembered that 
Paul, in his own inimitable way and in the vocabulary of his own 
day, was telling his fellow-Christians about the new freedom and 
simplicity of outlook which he has experienced in Christ, as he 
stripped himself of his pharisaic religion and accepted the religion 
of grace. 

There are certain points to which Paul constantly reverts in his 
epistles. But they are points over which his contemporaries did 
not experience the difficulties with which modern readers are 
confronted: 


(1) All men everywhere in every age are involved in a total 
system of sin and chaos as slaves and sinners. The state of 
man is ‘wretched’. 

(2) There is in man, however, a yearning to see light and to be 
free. ‘O wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” “The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now.’ 

) Men have resorted to various means in their struggles for 
light, freedom and life. “The Jews require a sign and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom.’ (Also, Rom. 1.) 

(4) All these means, however, are like fumbling in the dark and 
are as frustrating and exhausting as the blind bumping of a 
wasp against a window-pane. The complicated and frag- 
mentary philosophical and religious systems built up by men 
have only deepened the perplexity. ‘Professing themselves 
to be wise, they became fools.’ 


But these points do not constitute the Christian Gospel. They are 
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only a description of our human situation. The Gospel, as Paul has 
experienced it and known it, is that: 


(5) All this blind bumping and fumbling is no longer necessary 
now because the real deliverance has come. Christ is the 
Answer. Through Him the whole creation is reconciled and 
integrated unto God. God in Christ has done for us what we 
have tried but failed to do for ourselves. 


This last point is the Gospel which many of Paul’s contem- 
poraries could not believe to be true, even though they might agree 
on the first four. 

These points have been put in universal terms but, naturally, 
Paul talked in terms of the Judaistic Law as the particular form of 
man’s vain attempt at salvation with which he was immediately 
concerned. But we know that Christ frees man not only from the 
hondage of the Judaistic Law. He is the fulfilment of all laws and 
systems. Paul, from his own experience of frustration and self- 
condemnation, even under the best of man-made systems and from 
his recent experience of freedom in Christ, could not but tell others 
of the reality of the conversion-miracle. It was a conversion from 
the disorder of man to the design of God. 

On the authority of his own experience—the experience of being 
changed from ‘captivity to the law through sin’ to the ‘freedom of 
the children of God’—Paul now testifies that the Gospel is real and 
that ‘wherever the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty’. It is only 
with that tremendous conversion experience of Paul’s in mind that 
we, to-day, can somehow understand the depth of feeling behind his 
triumphant “Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ’. ‘To him the possibility and reality of such a new 
creation as he had experienced was the only good news which he had 
to proclaim to the world. 

To-day we are so apt to revere Paul the great theologian that 
we easily oie sight of Paul the convert and Paul the saint. In writing 
his epistles he was narrating a faith intimately his own. He was not 
primarily interested in a metaphysical and theological elaboration 
upon his vivid experience of Christ. He told his Christian friends in 
Corinth, ‘When I came unto you I came not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom . . . for I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified.’ To his friends in 
Rome he said even more explicitly that, as far as the teaching of 
moral goodness and theological correctness were concerned, there 
were many among the Christians in Rome who could very suitably 
undertake the task. Paul’s justification in writing the long letter was 
only ‘as putting you in mind, because of the grace that is given to 
me of God’. And he went on to say, ‘For I will not dare to speak of 
any of those things which Christ hath not wrought by me.’ 
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Evidently, Paul’s whole interest was to lead his friends to the 
Reality which he had come to know. Nothing perhaps would surprise 
and disappoint Paul more than to learn that his words would one 
day be revered for their own sake and lavishly quoted and incor- 
porated, without spiritual digestion, into creeds and dogmas as 
authoritative, final theological statements. He only wanted to point 
to Christ who is the Reality behind his experience. He would surely 
feel sad to find that we so often stop at himself and would poignantly 
ask of us the same questions: What then is Apollos and what is 
Paul? ve Paul crucified for you? Or were ye baptized into the name 
of Pauli 

The Gospel had meaning for Paul and can have meaning to 
present-day Christians in so far as there is a real awareness of utter 
perplexity and perversity from which we need deliverance. But, if 
we do not feel that we are under any kind of bondage as slaves, if 
we think of our culture not as still pagan, but as an adequate and 
coherent answer to our human situation, if we regard our traditional 
religious upbringing not as in any way frustrating or unavailing, 
then, everything is quite ‘cosy’. We naturally think that our world 
and environment are already Christian. We become reconciled to 
worldly standards which, after all, are not very different from the 
Christian standards as we understand them. We do not feel that we 
are in a ‘wretched state’ from which we need deliverance and, hence, 
we do not look for it. Then, even when we come face to face with 
the New Testament, the Book of human deliverance, we do not find 
in it a message that simplifies perplexities, but mere problems, 
platitudes and advice. We do not encounter there the Christ who 
Pp fulfils and saves. We only encounter problems, instead 
of the Answer to the one basic Problem of Man. 

If our religion is concerned with nothing but biblical, theological 
and organizational intricacies, we can hardly appreciate the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel. That simplicity becomes, rather, a handicap 
and a stumbling block. Even in China we have Confucianist scholars 
who have been looking for some higher and more satisfying form of 
teaching but are disappointed in Christianity. They feel that the 
true religion should be something extremely complicated and hard 
to understand (just as John the Baptist felt that the true Christ 
should have been a more imposing and incomprehensible personality 
than the Jesus whom he had known and baptized). Although they 
are fully aware of the inadequacy and artificiality of the inherited 
Confucianist-Buddhist interpretation of Reality, they still prefer it 
to Christianity because, as they say, Christianity is good but ‘too 
simple to be true’, while their traditional understanding of things 
may not be true, but is ‘at least not so simple’. 

Paul felt this to be the trouble with his contemporaries too. 
‘The Jews require a sign and the Greeks seek after wisdom, but we 
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preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness, but unto them that are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God.’ 
In these words Paul frankly told his friends that the Gospel of 
Christ is disappointingly simple. We have to surrender our desire 
for the spectacular and our pride of intellect and to be willing to be 
simple-minded before we can appropriate the real wisdom of God. 
We modern people, especially, must guard ourselves from over- 
looking the fact that in the simplicity of God there is more saving 
power than in any amount of theology, exegesis and ecclesiastical 
machinery by themselves. ‘I had rather speak five words with my 
understanding that I might teach others also, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue.’ In the same spirit, we may say: We 
had rather have five passages of the New Testament through which 
we get a captivating vision of Christ and in which we feel the com- 
pulsion to worship Him as He is found, and the desire to live accord- 
ingly, that we might tell others also of the experience, than tossing 
back and forth ten thousand religious terminologies and clever, 
fragmentary ideas which are practically foreign to us in reality of 
experience and, therefore, of no help to anybody concerned. We 
surely have no right to say ‘this is Christianity’ and ‘that is Christi- 
anity’ on Paul’s or anybody else’s authority. “We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen.’ 

There should, of course, be no question of disparaging theological 
research. But we should realize that such simple truth as an ordinary 
person can discover from reading the New Testament humbly under 
the grace of God is quite sufficient to give him a vital sense of its 
richness and a new orientation of life; and that, before being theo- 
logians, we are called to be ‘born again’ and to be ‘saints’, those who, 
by the grace of God, live under the impact of the New Testament 
simplicity. We are first of all to ‘become as a little child’. The 
theological discipline should come only after we have captivated, or 
rather have been captivated by, the compelling reality of Christ in 
all His simplicity. If we lay aside our biblical criticism and exegesis 
and even our theological assumptions and enter the New Testament 
spiritually naked, as it were, every verse of it will have for us an 
arresting power. We shall be surprised by its simplicity and direct- 
ness. Its familiarity will fade away and we shall discover its poignancy 
and strange reality. The New Testament will no longer be a book 
full of problems, but a living book with a message, a record of the 
good news of release and freedom. It is only this experience, con- 
stantly maintained, refreshed and enriched, that can give content 
and vitality to our theological pursuits. 

The om ge which we hove reiterated throughout does not 
mean, however, that it is a simple matter for us to be Christians in 
this world. The New Testament certainly does not supply any 
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spiritual short-cut for us along the path of life. In this complicated 
world, Christians have to use all their intelligence and resources to 
understand the forces and factors through which history is being 
worked out, and to ascertain our aim and strategy in trying to make 
our Gospel real in individual and world life. For a Christian the task 
is more complicated than for a non-Christian, who has fewer factors 
to take into consideration. Therefore, it is all the more important 
that the Christian should constantly go back to his Source to regain 
his perspective from contacts with the simple reality of the New 
Testament message, so that he may start out again equipped, as a 
convinced and effective person, to face the complicated world anew. 

As the Gospel has been preached in the last two thousand years 
from Jerusalem to areas around the Mediterranean Sea, thence 
through Europe to America, and finally back to the East, it has taken 
upon itself the influences of the philosophies and social patterns 
which it has encountered. Our total religious heritage has been 
enriched thereby. But as the Gospel is brought back to the East and 
is absorbed gradually by the East, an important contribution of 
Oriental Christians to the world Christian community may well be 
the rediscovery of the simplicity of Jesus Christ. The Christians in 
these eastern lands may be theologically naive, in the sense that they 
do not have much background of western theological controversy, 
and are theologically the poorer for it. But the very fact of their 
theological naiveté in its turn brings into focus their religious sensi- 
tivity. In the next few decades, if other Christians are more eager 
to know what the Christians of the East have learned from their 
meee and so help them to acquire more confidence in the 
validity of their experience and in ways of expressing it, Christians 
in India, Japan, China and elsewhere in the East may be expected 
to begin, all in their unique ways, to bring their own experience 
into the general context in such a way that, unfettered by strong 
western backgrounds and traditions, they can tell their fellow- 
Christians elsewhere, with zest and knowledge, how Jesus Christ, 
in all His simplicity, sets man free. 


K. H. Tinc 











A SCOTTISH CONTRIBUTOR TO 
MISSIONARY AWAKENING: 


ROBERT MILLAR OF PAISLEY 
By JOHN FOSTER, D.D. 


la the year 1723, nearly seventy years before William Carey’s 

Enquiry, ‘Mr Robert Millar, Minister of the Gospel at Paisley’, 
published a book which, as was the custom in that century, made full 
use of its title page: 


The History of the Propagation of Christianity and Overthrow of 
Paganism. Wherein the Christian Religion is confirmed. The Rise and Pro- 
gress of Heathenish Idolatry is considered. The Overthrow of Paganism, 
and the Spreading of Christianity in the Several Ages of the New Testament 
Church is Explained. The present State of Heathens is enquired into; and 
Methods for their Conversion offered. 


It is one of the earliest books in the English language written 
with a concern for the evangelization of the world. 

The book begins with “The truth and excellency of the Christian 
religion confirmed’, and while we are thankful for the assurance, we 
need not linger over that. Next comes “The origin and progress of 
idolatry’. Millar shows little trace of knowledge which is not either 
biblical or classical, a reminder to us of how new are the studies of 
Anthropology and the History of Religions. In this limitation he 
resembles Alexander Ross, who one generation earlier, 1692, wrote 
A View of all Religions in the World. Ross frequently makes up for 
the scantiness of his knowledge by adding to his description of 
heathen customs this refrain: ‘He that will know more of this stuff, 
let him read the forenamed authors.’ One great difference between 
the two is that Millar writes with a missionary interest, while Ross 
has not one glimmering of perception that a Christian might have 
any attitude towards non-Christian religions but that of complacent 
superiority. 

The first two chapters take four hundred pages, and still the 
History has not begun. Millar himself seems to feel that he has been 
long enough in getting to it, for this is how he ends chapter two: 


I am wearied, and I fear I have wearied my reader, with these abomina- 


tions of the heathen. . . . In which state the world continued . . . except 
a little corner in the land of Canaan. . . . Which leads me to 
(overleaf) CHAPTER III. 


And then he has really begun! It is the story of the expansion of 
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Christianity, impressively told by this Latourette of two and a 
quarter centuries ago. His style is impressive. Take this as a worthy 
beginning: 


The fall of heathenish idolatry by the preaching of the Gospel and the 
conversion of the Gentiles were an amazing revolution as ever happened [sic] 
in this world. God in infinite wisdom prepared all things for this great event, 
many ages before it came to pass, by admirable means of which no man 
then knew the tendency and design. 


Here he makes five points: (1) the prevalence of two languages, 
Greek and Latin, (2) union of the West under one Empire, (3) the 
Dispersion of the Jews, (4) the many Proselytes of the Gate, (5) the 
beginnings of Philosophy. He continues: 


Finally, God possessed the heathen with a contempt for idolatry and 
idols; they were sick of their Gods, the false oracles of their Daemons 
oes, their priests lost their reputation, and all the world breathed after 
a change. 


The scope of his reading, for a parish minister of the eighteenth 
(or any) century, is still more impressive. He is familiar with the. 
Fathers, both Greek and Latin, in greatest detail, and is not without 
reference to Bardaisan and Ephrem. He quotes Latin medieval 
histories, and has read the travels of William of Rubruk, though he 
mistakes the Dutch friar for a Frenchman. He is familiar with Jesuit 
and other Roman Catholic missions, and has details of the Rites 
Controversy with regard to both Malabar and China—this, of course, 
in his own times. When he comes to the small beginnings of Pro- 
testant missions, it is plain that he has read everything of significance 
about the English missionary societies, S.P.C.K. and S.P.G, 
German Pietism, and the Danish mission at Tranquebar. He must 
often have ridden over from Paisley to Glasgow for books, and as 
often have marvelled at what he found in them, wonders so little 
known in his day, too little still in ours. For example, he says of 
John Eliot, Apostle to the American Indians,! ‘He took care also to 
translate the Bible into the Indian language; a copy whereof I have 
seen in the library of the College of Glasgow.’ (Bo have I, and so 
may anyone applying to the University Library.) There are two, a 
first edition, 1663, and a third edition bound with Eliot’s Indian 
Grammar, the date of the latter being 1666. You can feel his excite- 
ment as he adds, ‘It is the only Bible that was ever printed in America 
from the foundation of the world.’ 

Millar is a discriminating reader as well as a wide one, and a 
critical historian. He discusses the passage from 1 Clement about 


1 ‘The first evangelical missionary who devoted his life to the conversion of 
the heathen, and made use of truly apostolic methods in this work.’ Warneck: 
History of Protestant Missions, p. 48. 
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St Paul’s journey to ‘the bounds of the West’. Can we claim apostolic 
origin for British Christianity? 


Whoever was the first publisher of the Christian religion in this land, 
we have reason to take notice of it as a singular mercy that it came so soon. 


This is his note on the story of the conversion of the British 
prince Lucius: 


The whole of it very dubious, if not fabulous . . . like a great many 
pe of that kind that have been advanced to aggrandize the Pope’s 
authority. 


He deals as severely with other material from Bede: 


I frankly own, tho’ Bede’s Ecclesiastical History be very valuable, for 
preserving to us the most accurate account we have of the conversion of 
the heathen English Saxons, yet he has such a heap of uncouth miracles, 
said to be performed by monks and saints, as do surpass my belief. 


On the other hand, concerning various accounts of Christianity 
among the Mongols of Central and Eastern Asia, he rightly says, 
‘I don’t see solid reason’ for questioning the whole, even though 
authors have different ways of telling it.’ 

He is critical with regard to theories which he finds concerning 
America. John Eliot, he says, thought the aborigines might be the 
lost tribes of Israel. Millar seems more favourably disposed towards 
the idea that they were immigrants from Asia at some date after 
the coming of Christ: 


We may guess that probably the Devil decoyed these miserable savages 
hither, in hopes that the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ would never come 
to disturb his absolute empire over them. But Mr Eliot was in such ill terms 
with the Devil as to sound the trumpet of the Gospel in his territories and 
to make zealous attempts for outing him of his ancient possessions. 


The following reminds us that we are nearly half a century ahead 
of Captain Cook: 


_ There are some parts of Asia not yet discovered, called Terra Australis 
incognita, where the people we suppose are heathens, but we have no 
information concerning them. 


Again he is cautious; he has read one story of shipwreck on these 
coasts, ‘diverting enough . . . but I look on it as a romance’. 
He has eight pages about the Syrian Christians of South India, 
owing his material to Michael Geddes, who acquired it through the 
Portuguese. He ends this section: 


We may have further discoveries concerning these Christians in 
Malabar; mean time it appears that, however the Church of Rome has 
sometimes cudgelled them into a submission, they are no hearty proselytes 
to Popery. 
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It was a fellow Scot, born in a neighbouring town,! and a Doctor 
of Divinity of Glasgow University, who was to make the most 
significant of these ‘further discoveries’, Claudius Buchanan. Their 
publication, however, is not till eighty-eight years later, 1811.? 
Before we leave his History, in so many ways ahead of his times, we 
may note that his critical faculties are less impartially exercised 
when touched by national pride: 


St Patrick a Scots Man. . . was born at Kilpatrick in our country, 
nine miles from Glasgow. ; 
Boniface was a great instrument of promoting this good work (the con- 
version of Germany); he was a Scots Man; as is proven by Dr Mackenzie 
(Lives of Scots Writers, vol. I).* 


Perhaps, from some of the quotations made, suspicion may arise 
that Millar’s judgment was clouded by Protestant prejudice too. 
His Protestantism is never in doubt, but he does appreciate sound 
achievements and true life in the pre-Reformation Church: 


Tho’ most of these nations converted from paganism . . . were subject 
to the Bishop of Rome and increased his authority, submitting to the corrup- 
tions of these times: Yet it deserves to be remarked, that they were the 
seed out of which God raised to Himself purer, yea, even Protestant 
Churches afterwards: and therefore their conversion ought to be noticed 
as part of the performance of that prophecy, The Kingdoms of this world 
are become the Kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ, and He shall 
reign for ever and ever. =e 
It was a very corrupt Christianity that prevailed in these times, religion 
was full of superstition, idolatry and ignorance, ecclesiastical tyranny and 
cruelty prevailed. Yet even then when things were at the worst, there 
wanted not some who had brighter and more scriptural notions of things 
divine. 

In writing of what has been done ‘in these last ages of the 
Church’, he gives twenty-nine pages to New England and the 
English Plantations, nine to the Dutch in the East Indies, thirty to 
‘the Danish mission at Tranquebar. With regard to the British‘ 
Empire then beginning in the East, he writes, 


It is proper to observe that the English have a great trade in the East 
Indies, and many forts, factories and settlements there. . . . They have 
had good opportunities to promote Christianity among the heathen and 
overthrow paganism; but what they have done in this important affair has 
not occurred to me, and I dare not insert any thing in this history without 
sufficient vouchers. 

In Scotland we have had no great opportunities hitherto for sending 
missions to promote Christianity among heathens in the remote parts of 
the world; but the flourishing state of our universities and schools of ech 





1 Cambuslang, near Glasgow. 2 Christian Researches in Asia. 

* An error traceable to Trithemius, c. 1500, who mistakes him for a Celt, 
which, however, would mean his belonging to Ireland. 

* Which he seems to regard as English—strangely, in our eyes, since Scots 
were to play so large a part in it. 
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makes it evident that if youths proper for such purposes do offer, they may 
have religious and excellent education among us. The present history is 
humbly offered as a testimony of a hearty and sincere concern for the 
success of this important affair. I don’t know if in any place even the common 
people are more generally acquaint with the principles of religion and | 48 
have a more sober practice than with us. 


ae 


' 

} 
He goes on to speak of the success attending ‘the Society in p 
Scotland for propagating Knowledge in the Highlands and Islands co: 
. | erected by letters patent . . . 1709’. As a matter of fact this | of 
Society was to become the first Scottish agency to answer the call | hv 
to foreign missionary work, extending its sphere to America from | jy 

1733,2 and supporting David Brainerd there from 1742. Brainerd’s 

short missionary life (d. 17577) was to influence many who became of 
principal figures of the Missionary Awakening—Jonathan Edwards, | 4, 


John Wesley, William Carey, Henry Martyn. So the Scottish | 4, 
society’s connexion with Brainerd must be marked as an event | 
indeed. 


" ° We 

Millar’s last chapter begins thus: 

Having confirmed the truth of the Christian religion, explained the a 
state of heathenish idolatry from the creation of the world to the birth of Cl 
Christ, discovered the vanity and wickedness of paganism, and drawn down 
the history of the conversion of the heathens from the infancy of the wi 


Christian Church to the present day: there remains but a small part of our 
design now to be considered. 


Nevertheless, of the two volumes, this is the part that most 
deserves our attention. He is now to write of ‘further means to be Ir 





used for converting the heathens, and propagating Christianity, as 
with argument to promote the same’. | al 
He makes nine proposals, the first of which is prayer: ‘We ought | d 
fervently to pray for the conversion of the heathen world to the | 
Kingdom of Christ.’ is 
It is a Scottish concern for prayer twenty years later which helps | ¢ 
to prepare the way for the Missionary Awakening. In 1744 a group 
of ministers of the Church of Scotland, in and around Glasgow, | B® 
proposed a “Concert of Prayer’—each Saturday evening and Sunday | y 
morning and the first Tuesday of each quarter. The idea was taken | pj 
up b Soaithen Edwards in America and in 1747 he wrote his a 


Humble Attempt to Promote Explicit Agreement and Visible Union | }, 
of God’s People in Extraordinary Prayer. Years afterwards, Dr John | 
Erskine, associated with the 1 oe Scottish group but an old man 


now, sent a copy of Edwards’s booklet to some Baptist ministers in | , 
Northamptonshire, 1784. They issued a prayer call, for the first | © 
Monday of every month; and in 1789 reprinted Edwards’s book. | : 
In 1792 the first of the new Missionary Societies emerged from this 

1 Better called the Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge. p 


® Sermon and report for that year. 
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group of Baptists, who for years had been united in such prayer. 
Early support for the London Missionary Society (1795) came from 
similar groups among Independents in the Midlands.' Here, so early 
as 1723, is Robert Millar writing: 


The promises of the enlargement of the New Testament Church are 
many, and the time is near when they shall be fully accomplished: We 
ought then every one of us, in our station, to throw in our mite for the 
conversion of the heathen world, not only by frequent prayers to the throne 
of grace upon ordinary occasions, but also by joining in solemn days of 
humiliation and prayer for that end. 


It is as though he’sees already the great things that shall be. 

The second proposal is the shunning alike of a worldly life and 
of worldly means: ‘No methods of force or cruelty ought to be used 
but rather all proper means to convince them of the excellency of 
the Christian religion.’ 

Third, Protestants in taking up missionary work should take 
warning ‘to beware of these Popish ways’. He gives six examples: 


1. They baptized heathens come to age, without ever instructing them 
. . « vast multitudes all at once without any previous care to make them 
Christians. 

2. None can with success labour in the conversion of the heathen, 
without being able to . . . speak to them in the language of the country. 

. To pretend to teach pagans the Christian faith in the Latin tongue 

. is the most ridiculous folly. This even the Papists themselves were 
sometimes sensible of, tho’ they took too little care to amend it. 

3. Beware of Popish tyranny and cruelty, which . . . made the poor 
Indian choose rather to go to hell with his countrymen than to heaven 
with the Spaniards. 

4. Neither must the heathen when they embrace Christianity be 
allowed in the practice of their old heathenish idolatry, as the Jesuites have 
done with their converts in China, and in several parts of the East Indies. 

5. Profaneness, avarice, and the like enormous crimes are also to be 
shunned. The barbarians, says Acosta, think all Christians to be the same 
sort of people with those who come among them, and therefore their 
crimes and scandals redound to the infamy of our religion. 

6. These methods (compulsion) are none of them recommended by our 
Redeemer, nor by His Apostles, but are forged in Anti-Christ’s shop. 


Here he pauses to praise the good in Roman Catholic missions. 
Human sacrifice has been abolished in Mexico and Peru, ‘and any 
sort of Christians are, or at least should be, better than blinded 
heathens’. 

Fourthly he recommends the ‘excellent pattern’ of John Eliot 
and the Danish missionaries, who 


carefully studied the language ... gained their affections, preached 


ei, catechised carefully, ‘translated the Bible and other useful 
books. . . . These who thus labour in this work have ground to hope for 


1 B.M.S. Ter-Fubilee Celebrations, edited by H. L. Hemmens. Article by E. A. 
Payne, p. 19, ff. 
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success; the heathens have rational souls, are docile and willing to receive 
instructions; they do not labour under such prejudices as Mohometans and 


Jews; they have good impressions of the capacity of Europeans to teach 
them the way to everlasting happiness. 


Fifthly, 


Care ought to be taken to instruct the Indians dispersed among the Chris- 
tians in America, and even the Negroe Slaves in the principles of our 
religion. "Tis a reproach and scandal to Christians, that they have no more 
concern for the salvation of these Slaves than if they were beasts. 


The work of Neau, Tomlyns and Vesey of the S.P.G. is here 
held up as an example. 

Sixthly, youths from pagan lands should be sent to our Univer- 
sities ‘and there educate and trained up for the holy ministry’. 
This leads to a long digression in order to describe German Pietist 
training at Halle: 


The world begins to feel the warmth of this divine fire, which thus 
flames in the heart of Germany, may the whole universe be sensible of it! 
It has reached even to the East Indies. . . . I doubt not but from this 
noble seminary many other missionaries may be had. 


Again Millar writes in the spirit of prophecy. From the middle 
of the century the earliest English Society was committed to work 
in India; but S.P.C.K. provided only the money; it was still German 
Pietism which produced the men. L.M.S. and C.M.S. similarly 
employed some Germans in their early years until the flow of 
British missionary recruits became more adequate. 

Seventh comes the type of missionaries needed: 


Men of sufficient abilities, endowed with knowledge of the truths of 
God, capable to speak the language of the people . . . of a holy and 
blameless conversation, moved by a pious zeal for the glory of God and the 
good of His Church, patient to endure hardship and difficulties, prudent 
to deal with the humours of the people, serious in practical godliness, and 
furnished with fortitude of body and mind. 


It is a list which no modern candidates’ committee need seek 
to amend. 


Eighthly, 


If we would propagate religion in foreign parts, we ought to reform 
ourselves at home, that a holy warmth of sincere piety may so burn in our 
hearts, as would prompt us to spend and be spent for promoting the King- 
dom of Christ in every part of the world. 


Well said, Robert Millar! In your own Scotland, and in England, 
and in the New England across the sea, it is to be revival at home 
which is the prelude to the Missionary Awakening. Finally, 


Kings, Princes, and States ought to hold hand [sic] to this work . . . sup- 
port and encourage missionaries, protect their persons, defray their necessary 
expenses, and reward their pious endeavours. . . . If every one in their 
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station did use their best endeayours to advance the Kingdom of Christ, 
then should converts to the Gospel Church be as the sand of the shoar, 
peace should flow as a river, and righteousness as the waves of the sea. 


Our disappointment at this somewhat Erastian conclusion is 
lessened by a long quotation, which Millar adds, from an East India 
Company’s chaplain at Fort St George, William Stevenson:! 


To begin at the very source and foundation of it, it will be thought 
proper, I suppose, and practicable, so to unite the hearts and endeavours 
of the Pn 5 Societies in England, Denmark and Germany who have 
engaged to support the Protestant Mission, that laying aside all distrust 
and jealousy of one another . . . they may agree to promote the glory of 
God. . . . When one common Society for promoting the Protestant 
Mission is happily formed, one of the first things that can fall under con- 
sideration is how to raise a sufficient fund for carrying on so great a work. 


In India, says Stevenson, they will need not less than £3,000 
a year, with colleges in Europe for training missionaries and teaching 
them the languages of India, ‘Malabar, Gentu, Moorish and 
Portuguese’. India will need eight missionaries at least: two for 
Tranquebar, where there will be a college for catechists and teachers; 
one for Fort St George; and one for Fort St David’s [sic]; the rest 
to travel ‘with catechists and assistants ... to preach to the 
natives, settle schools in their villages, and distribute among them 
abstracts of the Christian religion, engraven or written on the most 
durable of materials’. 

The scale of this estimate for India was soon to be far surpassed, 
both there and in other fields. The hope for one all-embracing 
Society we may perhaps take as a dim foreshadowing of co-operation 
and unity which has been experienced by those engaged in the 
world mission of the Church as by no others, the work of the 
International Missionary Council and the whole Oecumenical Move- 
ment so much of which is of missionary origin. 

Millar and his friends may have got the scale wrong, and seen 
but hazily some of the means. But Millar did know the motive, as 
this his final paragraph will show: 


Can any momentary hardships we can endure for propagating His 


‘name over the world be compared with what He did and suffered for us? 


. . . Should not zeal for the glory of our God, desire for the salvation of 

precious and immortal souls, perishing under darkness and infidelity, and 

a pious concern for our Saviour’s Kingdom, animate us with a holy warmth 

in this matter, That there may be one Fold and one Shepherd; that God 

one our God, may bless us, and all the ends of the earth may fear Him. 
men. 


JoHN FosTER 
1 Written in 1716, printed by S.P.C.K. in 1721. 
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MORAL WELFARE WORK IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


By JESSIE M. COLE 


H’*? the Church seen earlier the implications of the Christian 
moral standard and less readily accommodated her standards 
to those of the Western civilization through the Middle Ages, the 
picture of moral welfare work to-day would be very different. It is 
the newness of the work which strikes the historian, the scanty 
evidence of any constructive policy apart from spasmodic efforts at 
reclamation of the few, which for the most part left unchallenged 
the system and the standards that produced the problems. The 
protective work followed the truly rescue work at a distance, and 
there was an even greater gap before constructive thinking and 
educational work emerged as part of a united effort towards the 
Christian moral standard. During the Middle Ages there existed 
an acceptance of prostitution side by side with a reverence for 
virginity, and in the eighteenth century repressive measures against 
prostitutes in an attempt to deal with the effects of venereal disease. 
‘Towards the end of the eighteenth century, which saw the foundation 
of many missionary societies and charitable efforts at home in most 
Western countries, orphanages and Homes for repentant prostitutes 
sprang up, the Foundling Hospital (1739, now re-named less con- 
spicuously the ‘Thomas Coram School), the Magdalen Hospital 
(1751, now St Mary Magdalen Approved School) and the Lock 
Hospital (1746) for treatment of venereal disease. More Homes were 
started by the religious communities in the early nineteenth century. 
It was not generally thought necessary or possible to deal with 
the male partner in the transaction, which until the urbanization 
of Europe had been to some extent a free personal relationship. 
The system of compulsory registration, examination and treatment 
of the prostitute, introduced into England by the Contagious 
Diseases Acts 1864-9 which were adapted from the laws in force in 
France and other European countries, was challenged by Josephine 
Butler (1828-1906), who founded the Association for Moral and 
Social Hygiene. Her greatest achievement was not the repeal of 
these laws nor the new attitude of friendship towards the women 
whom she befrierided, but the new outlook which she forced on 
Christians, insisting that the whole realm of sex relations was one 
for which the law of Christ must run for men and women alike. 
1 Information on conditions at the present day in any country may be obtained 
from the A.M.S.H. Livingstone House, Broadway, S.W.1. 
146 
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Further developments are associated with Ellice Hopkins, foundress 
of the White Cross League to arouse a sense of responsibility among 
men, and with Mary Ruspini, who gathered together a body of 
helpers and formed the Order of Divine Compassion for the equip- 
ment and training of moral welfare workers. 

To co-ordinate the work throughout the Church of England, 
Mrs Randall Davidson, wife of the then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
gathered together the first organizing secretaries in 1913 and from 
this conference developed what is now the Church of England 
Moral Welfare Council, fused with the White Cross League, with 
a central office and staff at the service of the whole Church. 

Much has been achieved by legislation for which moral welfare 
work has shown the need and supplied the model, and while the 
State takes on increasing responsibilities for the care of certain 
sections of the community, this does not relieve the Church of hers: 
rather does it throw on us the task of supplying workers to carry out 
statutory duties formerly undertaken by voluntary societies within 
the Church, of continuing voluntary work among those for whom 
the State does not yet provide and of developing and experimenting 
along new lines where needs have not yet been successfully met. 

The most conspicuous advances in English law have been those 
concerned with the protection and reclamation of the young. The 
social work of the courts, which was begun by the Police Court 
Mission of the Church of England Temperance Society in 1876, has 
grown into the probation service and become almost completely a 
whole-time statutory service. Many moral welfare workers have 
acted as part-time probation officers, and some still do, especially 
in scattered country areas where whole-time officers are not yet 
appointed; in view of the discrepancy in numbers between men and 
women appearing before the Courts, fewer women probation officers 
are required and a few of these joint appointments are still held. 

Not only the delinquent under seventeen, but those in moral 
danger, beyond parental control or in need of care and protection, 
may be brought before the Juvenile Court, where the magistrates 
may commit for training to an Approved School or to the care of a 
satisfactory relative or fit person, or to the care of the Local Education 
Authority to be boarded out, or may provide the supervision of a 
probation officer in a specified hostel or lodgings, or at home. Public 
disquiet as to conditions under which children might be kept when 
they had been deprived of their own inadequate home care, called 
for the setting up of the Curtis Committee in 1945; most of its 
recommendations do not require legislation so much as imagination, 
sense and good will to produce better substitutes for the normal 
home life which the child has had to forfeit or has never known. 
These children might come into the care of charitable organizations 
or of several different departments of the Local Authority, responsible 
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respectively to the Ministries of Health, Education, Pensions or to 
the Home Office, which resulted in some regrettable overlapping 
and divergency of policy. The Home Office is now to be the depart- 
ment responsible, and the local administration will be in the hands of 
an ad hoc Children’s Committee for each Local Authority area, with 
its own qualified staff. 

Sexual relations between adults (the marriage age and age of 
consent in England being sixteen for both sexes) are matters where 
the State does not intervene, save for protection against violence, 
exploitation or annoyance to others. Solicitation laws are unsatis- 
factory in their purpose and operation, but the more serious objection, 
as to all specific legislation against prostitution whether of public 
order or of health, is that it assumes the necessity of prostitution 
and accepts unchastity in man as inevitable. It is this provision for 
sin as inevitable which should commit the Christian to abolitionist 
principles even more than to compassion for the individual woman 
degraded to being a thing for man’s use, or pity for the man who has 
lost in the transaction the purity which was meant for him as surely 
as for her. There are some who feel that the prostitute is hopeless, 
that more constructive work can be done earlier to prevent women 
embarking on that career and to educate both men and women in 
the same Christian standard, but the obligation to challenge prosti- 
tution in society still rests on Christians. 

The type and extent of prostitution has changed during the 
century in England and in most European and American countries: 
the professional prostitute, unfitted for any other occupation, is 
less common, but the amateur, exercising some choice and dis- 
crimination and accepting some sort of gift in kind or money in 
return for occasional sex relationships, has largely taken her place. 
That these relations should be somewhat less degrading because a 
greater degree of choice and willingness is present, may be to that 
extent a gain, but the change has meant a great increase in the 
amount of illicit relationships possibly more dangerous because they 
attract many who would have stopped short of the old sordid trans- 
action with the professional prostitute. ‘An equal moral standard’ of 
which we have talked has indeed come, but it is the standard accepted 
among men and not that which was expected from women. 

The economic factor in prostitution has decreased in importance 
in this country, since increased opportunities for women in the 
economic field and the war-time and post-war shortage of workers 
in industry means that no woman in England need be driven to 
prostitution for a livelihood. Once she has adopted that occupation, 
economic factors may well keep her in it and there are no other 
occupations involving so little effort and so much gain which we can 
offer her as alternatives. Only a genuine change of heart and motive, 
reinforced by the grace of God and the fellowship of Christians, has 
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any chance of producing a lasting change, and mere respectability 
is an entirely inadequate incentive. In countries where the economic 
situation is harder and occupations for women scarcer, as has often 
been the case among minorities and refugees, the problem needs 
to be tackled on the economic side as well as on the spiritual. 

The fact that to-day prostitution scarcely constitutes a problem 
of public order does not alter its seriousness as a problem of emotion 
or of public health. It is still prostitution, professional and clandes- 
tine, which spreads venereal disease. The different V.D. rates for 
the Services are almost invariably an index to the amenities provided 
for the unit; where home contacts, amusement and social life are 
encouraged, the average decent citizen—and the armed Forces are 
now representative of the community at large—is less likely to resort 
to hired affection and companionship to mitigate the dreariness 
which characterized barrack life in the past. New legislation designed 
to eliminate V.D. by early treatment has taken the form of com- 
pulsory examination and treatment of those suspected of infecting 
others, with the threat of prosecution for those notified more than 
once as sources of infection if they refuse examination or discontinue 
treatment while infectious (Defence Regulation 33B). ‘To many this 
policy seems realistic, scientific and fair because it is no longer 
directed against one sex or profession and is paralleled by the 
Public Health measures affecting infectious diseases. Recent medical 
discoveries, such as the sulphonamides and penicillin, have greatly 
accelerated treatment, and there are many who consider that any 
mention of ethics is out of place in the discussion of what is to them 
solely a medical problem. The changed attitude and technique, 
however, do not alter the fact that these diseases are spread by sexual 
intercourse with infected persons and infection need never occur. 
Without clear and far-sighted thinking an attempt to deal with 
venereal disease exactly like any other infection may seem reason- 
able, and the opportunity presented by these measures of notifica- 
tion and compulsion to reach and influence the recalcitrant or heedless 
‘for their own good’, appears to some a justification for participation 
in the scheme. Similarly, where regulated prostitution is in force, 
it has been possible for good citizens to argue that whatever regula- 
tions exist should be administered as kindly as may be by humane 
people, and are then rendered unobjectionable—a view held by the 
Madame in Mrs Warren’s Profession. Prophylactic measures, medical 
examination after every exposure to possible infection and early 
treatment wherever necessary may reduce the incidence in any 
strictly regulated group, but for such measures to be fully successful 
would demand a degree of regimentation which is distasteful to all 
who have any respect for the individual’s rights over his or her own 
person. Compulsory measures are sometimes enforced on certain 
groups which public opinion would not tolerate for the community 
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at large, but no class, e.g. prostitutes, and no group, e.g. men in 
alien surroundings, can be subjected to specialized conditions and 
return to normal society unaffected thereby. The man or woman 
who has found promiscuity expected and safeguarded will return 
to civil life and perhaps to marriage with an outlook and experiences 
which can never be undone, and which will have made impossible 
the relationship which God designed for the Christian family. 
Such provisions, by their expectations of unchastity, cannot but 
increase the proportion of those who fulfil this expectation. 

The importance of family life is one of the few axioms generally 
accepted, of concern to Christians and non-Christians. The Denning 
Report on Procedure in Matrimonial Causes (1947 Cmd 7029) 
stresses the principle that ‘the preservation of the marriage tie is of 
the highest importance in the interests of society’, and the number 
of Marriage Guidance Councils is increasing all over the country, 
to provide skilled advice for the rebuilding of the broken home and 
better preparation for marriage. It is satisfying to note that the 
churches have taken a lead in their formation. 

The official is necessarily limited by his statutory duties and 
different departments may be dealing with different problems in the 
same family—all too often in isolation, but to the Church each 
individual is first and last the child of God, for whom all His grace 
and the fellowship of the Church are available. It is in this spirit 
that her workers approach the wide and indefinable range of family 
problems. When voluntary bodies have experimented, proved a need 
and demonstrated ways in which it may be met, the State has often 
stepped in to reinforce and subsidize them, or to supersede them, 
leaving them free to tackle new problems in the same field. Hospitals, 
schools, orphanages, the probation system, all derive from private 
enterprise by Christian pioneers. Even where the State has taken 
over full responsibility for the maintenance of at least a minimum 
service, the efficiency of that statutory service will depend upon the 
quality of its officers, and in every sphere of public life the Christian 
can bring to his work that integrity of purpose, regard for the 
individual soul and hope for the least promising, which should be 
his characteristics though not his alone. What is feared as the 
intrusion of the State into the realm of personal affairs should only 
alter the challenge to the Church to provide and equip workers 
instead of retaining the whole responsibility for it. 

If the relation of moral welfare work to the State needs constant 
re-thinking, its place within the Church needs also to be understood 
and appreciated. A picture of the population as composed mainly 
of Christians, varying only in their devotion and loyalty, but with 
at least a common membership by virtue of baptism, is to-day 
unrealistic. The membership of a large proportion of those who 
claim the Occasional Offices of the Church, may well be described 
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as fortuitous with no realization of membership, but the needs 
experienced in crises or calamities give opportunities for wise help 
to be offered. If it is offered by the Church, the motive and ground 
for the service may sooner or later become a matter for thought, 
and afford an opportunity to demonstrate the relevance of Christi- 
anity to those who had never before seen it as worthy of their 
consideration. If, however, the help is inefficient, hurried, inadequate, 
unloving or less effective than that offered by the State (whatever 
the excuse made by the voluntary society for the poverty of its 
service) it cannot be expected that the applicant will be stimulated 
to explore further or to want for himself something of the grace and 
attractiveness which should characterize the Christian. For the 
Church to offer less than the best may become a stumbling-block 
to the object of its care or to the spectator. This responsibility for 
meeting adequately whatever special need brings the enquirer to the 
Church, has equal force when we come to consider educational work. 

From the beginnings of moral welfare work in Training Homes 
has developed the system to be found in most English dioceses, with 
the Outdoor Worker making the first contact, ready to seek out, 
advise and befriend those whose tangled personal relationships 
indicate a need for help. This is designedly a vague definition of 
moral welfare work which has broadened from the old restricted 
view of the proper sphere for ‘rescue work’ as limited to illicit sex 
experiences. No longer should ‘morals’ be regarded as a noun of 
singular number and feminine gender, restricted to sexual irregu- 
larity alone. Different countries and generations, different groups in 
the same nation, attach varying degrees of blame to the sins of lust, 
greed, dishonesty, fraud, cruelty, ill-temper; any form of sin under 
the name of anti-social behaviour may bring in search of help the 
pilferer, the wanderer, or the sullen rebel, as well as the unmarried 
mother. The realization that sin does not fall and stay neatly in water- 
tight compartments is evidenced by a growing concern about the 
whole range of problems related to ‘morale’, and the anxiety felt for 
groups in specially difficult circumstances, such as the Occupation 
Forces, where a unifying conception of the qualities to be respected 
and desired is conveyed by the old word ‘integrity’. 

So the moral welfare worker at her home or office in town or 
village may be a person to whom a wide range of problems are 
brought; to those outside the Church she may be the only repre- 
sentative of the Church by whom the enquirer will judge its minis- 
trations, and this is especially true in rural areas where there are 
fewer social workers. For this reason, among others, the workers 
and homes representing the Church must be of the best we can give. 
The worker will co-operate with other agencies, for much material 
help may be needed—better housing, adequate financial assistance, 
skilled medical care—and the mental health services may provide 
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a clue to misbehaviour in the mentally retarded or in the high- 
spirited youngster with insufficient outlet for his abilities. Once 
ood relations are established, other members of the family may be 
ound to need friendship and advice as well. 

But what the church worker recognizes as the prime need of 
every soul is the experience of God which alone will make possible 
a new life. This is not to say that the religious appeal, though first 
in importance, can be put first in time. To many it would seem 
wholly irrelevant to discuss religion when all they seek is material 
help, and the part that the Church can play in the future may not 
at first be discerned; over a long period of friendship they may come 
to see the motive power in the disciplined life through its beauties of 
humility, patience and generosity. It is in its attitude to the repellent, 
the hopeless, the unresponsive and the rebellious that the difference 
between Christian work and secular should be most clearly visible, 
and this characteristic expression of Christian values has challenged 
many who had not hitherto thought out the implications of our Faith. 

It has been said of the antiquated church schools, pioneers in 
their day, that they are at once the glory and the shame of the 
Church; perhaps we have been content, in that and other pieces of 
work, to let the glory blind us to the shame of ill-equipped, outworn 
efforts. Religion is not a substitute for vitamins, hobbies, social 
activities and interests; it is to us the essential which enables the 
other provisions to play their part in making the full man, not an 
excuse for their neglect. 

For several reasons it has happened that voluntary effort has 
made more provision for difficult girls than for boys, who tend to 
form a larger proportion of those under statutory care. For any who 
are homeless or estranged from their families by their own faults 
or misfortunes, or who need time for consideration, the Shelter, 
Refuge or Hostel affords an opportunity to make the most suitable 
plans. In the past some of these Homes were used also for young 
girls on remand from the Courts, but now Remand Homes are 
being provided by the authorities responsible for the care of juveniles. 
The aim of the Remand Home as summarized by the Committee of 
Inquiry into the London County Council Remand Homes may well 
apply to the Shelters too: 


The ruling characteristic of the Home should be a civilized and civilizing 
atmosphere. . . . We should like the Remand Home to give these boys and 
girls of impressionable age a new outlook on society and in particular show 
the girls that there are other possible interests and enjoyments in life beyond 
that which is to be obtained from casual contacts with the other sex. (1945 
Cmd 6894). 


The stay may vary from a night for the stranded traveller or the 
runaway to several weeks for a girl whose particular problems make 
it difficult to know or find the right place for her. Some will go direct 
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to work, to lodgings or to relatives, but for others further training 
may be needed. The criticism is often made that too mixed a group 
is found in such a Home, as indeed may be the case in a Remand 
Home, but this is inevitable if all types are to be helped. It is perhaps 
the more likely in scattered areas where neighbouring Homes cannot 
specialize and interchange cases, and is necessarily more likely still in 
countries where the work is only beginning and where one such 
Home may be the only institution of its kind in a whole province. 
A variety of Training Homes exist, with more definite routine and 
longer stay, and it is in this direction that most development has 
taken place in recent years. Many such Homes have become Approved 
Schools or Probation Homes or Hostels, taking some or all of their 
cases from the Courts, as offenders or girls in need of care and 
protection. The stay, at one time usually for two years, has now been 
reduced in most Homes, since a shorter period undertaken with 
goodwill and supplemented by wise after-care may do more than a 
longer period accepted with reluctance and resentment. Greater 
stress is now laid on training for leisure and for a variety of occupa- 
tions, so that the duller forms of domestic service are no longer the 
inevitable employment on leaving, though the tradition of dreariness 
unhappily—and unfairly—lingers in the public mind. 

Hostels from which boys and girls may go out to work, but 
which provide the guidance and help which they have so signally 
missed in their own homes, are greatly needed. ‘They will always 
require charitable support, since the young worker who most needs 
them cannot pay his way at first, and in a good normal home would 
not be expected to do so, still less to rank as a paying proposition. 

In the problem of illegitimacy three people will always have to be 
considered, with differing needs to be weighed, and often met only 
by unsatisfactory compromise or injustice to one of them. The 
recognition of these inter-related claims is perhaps the clearest 
indication of the newer outlook on the problem. There have been 
tendencies to provide for the illegitimate child (at one time by 
orphanages and now more frequently by adoption) without reference 
to the need of mother and child for each other, and there was a period 
when, in reaction, moral welfare workers almost invariably urged 
the mother to keep her child because to relieve her of the burden 
often meant that the emotional gap thus caused was filled by a new 
attachment, resulting in another illegitimate child. Too little attention 
was sometimes paid to the harm suffered by the child who needed a 
more stable home and was in fact being treated, not as an end in 
himself, but as the means to his mother’s reclamation. The truth is 
there is no single ideal solution. 

The unmarried mother may be a mere child who has been 
assaulted, the victim of rape, the girl who has anticipated marriage 
because of local tradition or of unwillingness to refuse her lover 
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anything—perhaps in the stress of war conditions—and then finds 
him unable or unwilling to marry her; she may be the careless and 
irresponsible girl who is more or less promiscuous in her sex rela- 
tions, the unfaithful wife, the prostitute who finds herself pregnant 
despite precautions. Each will view her plight differently and need 
a different kind of help. Some families will stand by an unmarried 
daughter through her pregnancy and take her child into the family, 
helping her to be a good mother to it or else accepting the situation 
merely as a piece of bad luck that might happen to anybody. Others 
refuse to take back the girl in any circumstances, or again others will 
receive the girl only if she parts with her baby. The girl’s first 
reaction is usually, and naturally enough, a demand for immediate 
adoption as soon as the baby is born, and a refusal to let her family 
know of her condition; many social workers fall in with her wishes, 
often laying up bitter disappointment and resentment when the 
baby proves unadoptable, or the mother, changing her mind after 
the birth, finds that she has committed herself too deeply to a 
pre-arranged adoption to draw back and keep the child whom she 
has begun to love and want. The more far-sighted course is to keep 
an open mind till the baby is born; if adoption is the right course, 
the most careful enquiries cannot be too exacting when a child’s 
future is at stake and they should not be scamped through haste. 
Many of the girls enter local maternity wards, which are visited 
by the moral welfare worker, either regularly or when the almoner 
refers a patient to her, but for a number, particularly for those with 
no home background or an unhelpful one, more constructive help 
can be given in a moral welfare maternity home. This will admit the 
girl a month or two before confinement, which may take place in 
the home or at a neighbouring hospital, and keep her with her baby 
for from one to six months afterwards, so as to give time for good 
nursing of both, with some breast-feeding for the baby and mother- 
craft and character training for the mother. 

Early adoption is an increasingly frequent solution for the baby 
and where this provides a stable normal home it is probably the best. 
Safeguards have been provided by successive Adoption Acts since 
1926, but there is still room for improvement and for more stringent 
precautions against the haphazard private choice of adoptors about 
whom little is known. For this reason some Moral Welfare Associa- 
tions have registered as adoption societies, but more frequently 
workers use the services of one of the established societies or of the 
Local Authority. There are, however, many children who should 
not be considered for adoption since, by reason of abnormality, 
delicacy or bad heredity, they would inevitably become an anxiety 
and burden to their adoptors, who might later come to resent their 
disabilities. For handicapped children, legitimate or not, some in- 
stitutions will always be needed, but they should approximate as 
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closely as possible to the small normal home, No variation on the 
divine plan of the family as the ideal unit has yet been found to be 
an improvement, whatever its apparent attractions. 

The unmarried mother who wants to maintain her child can be 
helped to do so, and this happens more often than might be expected. 
Where the family will take the baby into the home, and there are 
younger children of the parents, it grows up with contemporaries, 
and has the benefits of brothers and sisters. Sometimes a residential 
post with the baby can be found, particularly in the present scarcity 
of domestic help, though it takes a very capable young woman to do 
her duty both by her child and by her employer, for reliability, self- 
control and perseverance are not always the virtues which have 
characterized her life in the past. While this offers a good solution 
to the mother with a small baby, it is more rarely a lasting one, and 
the child when older may suffer from an insecure position in the 
household and the lack of other children out of school hours. 
Foster-parents were responsible for the care of a large number of 
illegitimate children, but they suffered from financial insecurity 
whenever the mother fell ill or out of work, and the foster-child 
was subject to frequent changes of environment. With careful 
selection and inspection and financial guarantees from the Local 
Authority under a Scheme first started by the Medical Officer of 
Birmingham to overcome this insecurity, boarding-out has many 
advantages over institutional life for the normal child. Insecurity and 
uncertainty may cause deep-seated injury to the illegitimate child, 
who needs all the more the Christian upbringing which will assure 
him of his value and place in the Family of God. 

The third partner in the group is all too often ignored except as 
a source of income, but the unmarried father needs repentance, 
forgiveness and resolution as much as does the mother, and where 
he is sought out and offered this ministry, not merely pursued for 
payment, he may be brought to a new sense of responsibility. Where 
one or other parent of the illegitimate child is already married, the 
sins of adultery and disloyalty complicate the situation further by 
introducing the claims of the legitimate family. This side of the 
work has been greatly increased in wartime by the number of 
unfaithful partners; many reconciliations have been effected, but 
the continued presence in the home of a child who serves as a reminder 
of the lapse is a heavy strain on both parties and it is often best to 
arrange for the adoption or removal of such a child. Loneliness and 
boredom in war-time have often driven a husband or wife into an 
association which would not have arisen in normal home conditions; 
and where this has resulted in an illegitimate birth the claims of 
both families need careful consideration if neither is to suffer 
unreasonably on account of the other. The problem of the coloured 
child, or child of mixed race, is a comparatively new one in Britain, 
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where coloured groups used to be found mainly in a few large 
towns and seaports, sufficient to form small communities in which 
children fitted naturally. In the countryside they are more con- 
spicuous, and while there is relatively little colour prejudice in 
Britain, such children are bound to be noticeably different from 
other members of their families and aware of their origin. Plans 
which depend on wholesale migration to countries with a larger 
proportion of mixed races for the purpose of easier absorption might 
well increase the harm by implanting a deeper sense of resentment 
against the natural parent and the native land. 

With increasing mobility in the country, co-operation between 
moral welfare workers and other officials has become all the more 
urgent, while the importance of specialized branches, such as 
Mother and Baby Hostels and educational work, has necessitated 
combined planning. In each of the forty-nine dioceses in England 
and Wales will now be found a Diocesan Council for Moral Welfare: 
forty-two have organizing secretaries (thirty-five of these being 
trained moral welfare workers, at the time of writing) and eleven 
have the services of full-time lecturers employed by the diocese or 
by a group of two to five neighbouring dioceses. ‘The functions of 
the Council are usually defined in terms of co-ordination and 
encouragement of existing work, initiation of new ventures and 
responsibility for educational work. As a member of the local com- 
mittees, which in turn are represented on the Diocesan Council, the 
Organizing Secretary can keep in touch with the local work and 
her advice is at the disposal of any in the diocese. The Councils are 
represented on the Church of England Moral Welfare Council, 
together with representatives from the Organizing Secretaries’ 
Association and the Moral Welfare Workers’ Association and many 
other bodies undertaking cognate work in the Church, with some 
nominees of the Archbishops and the Church Assembly. A town 
deanery, or group of country deaneries, will support an Outdoor 
Worker, with or without a Home, through a responsible local 
Committee. In Britain the Church of England has been a pioneer 
in this work and only in the largest cities do the numbers of other 
religious bodies make it desirable for other denominations to provide 
their own moral welfare workers. Interdenominational co-operation 
is a happy feature of this work, other bodies being represented on 
many of the local committees, whose workers deal with people of 
any religion or none, in conjunction with the appropriate body and 
without attempting to proselytize. Educational campaigns are often 
planned by Joint Christian Councils and similar bodies. 

Educational work is the newest branch of moral welfare work 
and has advanced rapidly in the last few years. Despite the insistence 
of the pioneers on the need for sound principles, little except the 
remedial work was attempted until twenty or thirty years ago, and 
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at the start it was largely regarded as a branch of preventive work 
with the emphasis on warning: the close association with remedial 
work, as to both personnel and content of teaching, made it difficult 
to secure a place for such teaching where the more enlightened club- 
leaders were beginning to distrust a negative approach. 

To-day sex teaching is more generally seen in perspective, as 
part of Christian teaching about life, not to be presented in isolation 
and at arbitrarily selected moments. The right place for sex teaching 
is the home, and the right teacher is the parent: we have here a two- 
fold duty, to equip and encourage the parent to undertake the work, 
and to devise other means, albeit less satisfactory, for those whose 
parents fail in their duty. ‘The Mothers’ Union has for long recog- 
nized the importance of helping mothers in this matter, while other 
bodies such as Parent-Teacher Associations show an eagerness for 
any help that can be given. A child gains his first impressions of 
family life not only from the answers given to his questions about 
birth and growth, but from his experiences of family unity or 
disunity and from observation of other homes, perhaps shared as 
visitor, evacuee or lodger. At school, biology, and still more the 
way in which it is taught, will form his ideas about man’s place in 
the universe; teaching about ‘man and the other animals’ may leave 
him with no clear distinction in his mind but perplexity as to where 
the soul (of which so much is heard in Scripture lessons) can be 
fitted into the scheme of things. It is well to remember in this scientific 
age the esteem, not far short of idolatry, paid to the scientist, and 
where he is a materialist his teaching may make an impression 
deeper than that of the divinity teacher. 

iology is becoming more generally taught, and it is sometimes 
too rashly assumed that this will include adequate treatment of 
human reproduction, or that children can draw correct conclusions 
from an explanation of reproduction in mammals supplemented by 
a brief statement that ‘it is just the same in humans’. The animal 
world, especially in a domesticated state, presents a very confusing 
picture on which to model human relationships, but Christian 
education should make clear the fundamental difference between 
man and the animals. Simple factual teaching about the human body, 
including the reproductive system in both sexes, should be given 
before puberty, and needs to be supplemented by teaching on sex 
behaviour and responsibility when adolescence is reached. The whole 
matter then takes on a more personal application. 

The Board of Education in 1942 gave official approval to the 
policy of sex education in schools in a cautious pamphlet,} but it is 
important still to stress the need for a Christian setting rather than 
a materialistic, or one which attempts a studied (and stultifying) 
neutrality as to morals or religion. Some have seen here a dangerous 

1 119. Board of Education. 6d. 1942. 
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usurpation of parental duty, but this fear disregards the many 
children whose parents cannot or will not deal with the matter. 
As in all religious teaching, the child from an unsympathetic home 
may gain at school what he would otherwise have missed entirely, 
while the Christian parent should take an interest in what is being 
taught at school, supplementing and relating it to the teaching which 
began and continues in the family. 

If preparation for confirmation is designed to put before the 
candidate his responsibilities as a full member of the Church, then 
the duty of ‘behaving like a Christian in matters of sex’ cannot be 
omitted. The confirmation class is not the occasion for actual teach- 
ing about the physical processes of reproduction, which should have 
been given earlier, and it is unfortunate that so often in the past the 
confirmation class has seemed to offer the first opportunity for any 
sex teaching, usually coinciding with a time in the development of 
the adolescent when such stress is least desirable. But faulty handling 
of the situation in the past ought not to prejudice more constructive 
policy in the future, and since preparation for confirmation looks 
forward to fuller responsibility as a member of the Church, some 
teaching on the Christian moral standard is clearly called for. If it is 
entirely and pointedly omitted or glossed over, the old and regrettable 
fallacy will be perpetuated—that sex is too evil a subject to have any 
connexion with religion. For the confirmation candidate there is at 
least a Christian background which can be assumed, as there is in 
the youth organizations which have a specifically Christian basis, 
such as the Girls’ Friendly Society, the Church Lads’ Brigade and 
others. Readers of this Review will be familiar with the thought that 
has been given by missionaries in countries oversea to the Christian 
attitude to native initiation ceremonies and their significance. 

But the Church’s responsibility is not limited to its own members: 
many youth clubs and similar groups include new church members, 
and there are many opportunities for influencing those with no 
religious affiliation. The whole subject of sex relations constitutes a 
spearhead in Christian apologetics, for a considerable proportion 
of young people and older ones who have, as they think, ‘ no use for 
religion’ are yet in such desperate perplexity about personal relations 
that they will seek and welcome enlightenment from any quarter. 
The Christian lecturer will be able to suggest the idea of purpose 
in life and to lead on to the questions to which we believe our religion 
alone has the answers, so that those who come solely to discover 
how to order their love-making for the attainment of the maximum 
enjoyment begin to realize that happiness is only a by-product, not 
an end in itself, and that a life lived in union with God, and in line 
with His plan, is a more worthy aim. To exploit a need, or to refuse 
to discuss it unless our premises are accepted ab initio, is to fail the 
perplexed and ignorant: their sincerity in wanting the best possible 
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relationship, not only selfishly but for the sake of the other, must be 
respected, and an effort made to find some common basis for dis- 
cussion. It is in the manner of our teaching that the questioner may 
begin to see the relevance of Christianity. 

The most striking fact about the Christian moral standard, 
viewed by the historian in perspective, is the rapid and widespread 
acceptance of its merits over all other systems. ‘The Christian religion 
is less than two thousand years old; before and outside it there have 
been many diverse codes of sexual behaviour, but Western civiliza- 
tion has for centuries accepted the Christian ideal as the pattern 
most desirable in sex relations, while polygamy and barter marriages 
are being discarded within more intelligent circles in non-Christian 
lands when women come to be recognized as persons instead of 
chattels. Christian marriage provides three elements essential to the 
well-being of all concerned, the partners and their children—love, 
security and permanence. There have been in different ages systems 
of marriage based on one or another of these elements without 
taking into account all three, and these have all proved unsatis- 
factory. The old patriarchal tribal relationship, in which the family 
and the production of children were the main considerations and the 
individual counted for little, has broken down, often before the 
Christian standard has been understood and accepted in its place. 
To us, the superiority of the Christian plan occasions no surprise, 
but its recognition as an ideal by those who are not impelled by 
Christian loyalties is worth noting, and the so-called ‘new morality’ 
is in fact a reversion to several old-fashioned ideas, which have 
been discarded at earlier periods after widespread trial in various 
civilizations in favour of an attempt at the Christian venture. 

The place of the unmarried in the community needs wise presenta- 
tion as a wholesome and happy thing rather than as the negation 
or frustration of natural desires. The disparity between the sexes, 
intensified by war casualties and displacements, has made this an 
acute problem for many; it bears more hardly on the single woman 
in a monogamous state, unkindly labelled ‘surplus’, and in less- 
educated circles ridiculed as one who has failed in the scramble for 
husbands. In a polygamous state, or where Christian girls represent 
the better-educated groups and as such are more likely to be sought 
in marriage or else find satisfying work, the problem may not be 
noticeable, but in a sophisticated society where the ‘right to mother- 
hood’ or the virtue of producing cannon-fodder for the State has 
been proclaimed vociferously, it will be difficult to establish the 
Christian standard among restless and unhappy women. To say 
that the Christian way is the ideal one is never to say that it will be 
easy or that it will bring no difficulties to those who strive to live 
the Christian life, but the Christian belief in divine guidance and 
grace is a strength unknown to those without this conviction. 
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Opportunities for educational work occur in groups of various 
ages, from the school class and the junior youth organization to the 
= club or discussion circle in the twenties. Those who are too 
shy to seek a personal interview before marriage (and none is offered 
in some churches nor by the registrar) will often attend an open 
course of lectures such as are being arranged by Marriage Guidance 
Councils. An interview before marriage is at least an attempt, rather 
belated, to see that those who desire marriage in church understand 
its significance, though its usefulness is limited by the time available, 
by the pressure of other interests and excitements, and often by the 
fact that only one of the partners is available. Yet it is an indication 
that the Church cares: it may provoke further thought, and if diffi- 
culties arise later it will be the more natural to turn for help to some- 
one who has shown himself wise and understanding. 

The interpretation of Christian marriage is something of such 
importance that it can no longer be assumed as understood and 
accepted by the whole community. That there are different defini- 
tions of marriage current must be recognized, and much more needs 
to be done in forming a sound public opinion as to the essentials of 
marriage. Those who have entered upon this holy estate with little 
preparation, with a sentimental and unbalanced view of sex attrac- 
tion as the sole basis of union, and an expectation of divorce, should 
the result prove disappointing, have a deep resentment when they 
are told later that their ‘Christian marriage’ is indissoluble, and the 
realization that the marriage had better not have taken place on such 
a flimsy structure comes too late to be of positive service. Hence 
the task of equipping the clergy to give some preliminary guidance 
is an important piece of educational work, but it must be confessed 
that it is only now beginning to be recognized and no means have yet 
been envisaged of reaching those unattached to the Church at this 
critical stage in their lives. In non-Christian civilizations, the old 
tribal teaching may have fallen into disuse without being replaced 
by positive Christian teaching which is all the more needed. 

The bitter cleavages among Christians on the issues of contra- 
ception and divorce have tended to obscure the deeper unity on 
other truths about Christian marriage, hindering united effort at 
teaching, while the asperity of fanatics on both sides has exposed 
their causes to ridicule and implanted in the hearers a disbelief in 
any pronouncements from such a source. The agreement between 
Christians that the sex act is designed by God to be an expression 
of love reserved for marriage alone, and in no circumstances per- 
missible outside marriage, is far more fundamental than the diverg- 
ence on the limitation of families, an economic necessity in our day, 
whether it is to be achieved by abstinence or by scientific methods 
of contraception. And it is to be regretted that while the views of 
church people tend to fall into three categories—regarding scientific 
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contraception as unlawful, allowable in certain exceptional circum- 
stances, or normal—it is seldom possible to find in lectures or 
pamphlets a statement which attempts to do justice to the points 
of view other than that held by the author. Scarcely any other 
subject arouses so much misrepresentation and so much imputation 
of base motives to others. Whatever the merits or demerits of the 
Lambeth resolution in 1930, it must be agreed that it placed the 
responsibility for decision on the consciences of those concerned, 
and the best service that we can render to those in doubt may be to 
place the responsibility for intelligent decision where it belongs, 
rather than to present them with one biased pronouncement. 
Incidentally, it may be observed that fanaticism is more likely to 
defeat its own ends than to win adherents, since the reader is likely 
to discount or reject the arguments so fervidly advanced, if they rest 
on a misrepresentation of other views which the reader recognizes 
to have some better justification than that credited to them. 

More recently, artificial insemination has made it possible to 
separate still further the purposes of marriage, in the conception of 
a child without normal intercourse between its parents. Guidance 
is now being sought as to the lawfulness of artificial insemination 
by a donor other than the husband, and of aided or artificial insemina- 
tion by the husband where conception cannot be achieved normally. 
The problems are not easy to solve, and satisfaction for the childless 
woman is not the only factor to be taken into account. 

If the Church is to meet these needs, educational and remedial, 
better equipment of her leaders and teachers must go side by side 
with the provision of more specialist workers. An increasing share 
of the work of the central staff, and in a lesser degree of the lecturers 
and organizers in some dioceses, is devoted to educating the educators 
in theological and training colleges and through conferences, so 
that clergy and teachers may recognize their opportunities and 
give their teaching, in different ellen: but all in a Christian 
context. 

If the strategic place of moral welfare work in the Church’s 
evangelistic task is recognized, the importance of training must be 
appreciated. A firm grasp of the Christian faith is essential, since 
it is the ground and inspiration of the work, as well as the goal to 
which we try to direct those we help, and this will not be gained 
by a hurried or superficial study in theology. Because the Church 
will be judged in the eyes of the world by the quality of her remedial 
work, it is no less important that the training be adequate also in 
its physical, psychological and sociological aspects. 

There has been a considerable increase in the number of workers 
engaged in the dioceses, and more and more the committees re- 
sponsible are seeking fully trained women to fill these posts. There 
are also many posts under secular management in which the moral 

II 
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welfare worker is welcomed and in which she can make her contribu- 
tion no less effectively. Some of these are pieces of work initiated 
by religious bodies and now undertaken, in part or wholly, by the 
State—probation work, approved schools, remand homes, hostels 
for maladjusted children, welfare work among unmarried mothers 
or children deprived of home care. The training provided by the 
Church has been valued by the State and it is to be hoped that this 
will continue, so that in the wide field of character-training Christians 
may set a high standard and preserve the recognition of religion as 
an essential factor in reclamation. 

For full training a course of one to three years is provided at the 
Josephine Butler Memorial House in Liverpool, which, since the 
closing of St Agnes’ House in London (the Training House of the 
Order of Divine Compassion), is the only one of its kind. A wide 
background of knowledge is needed to meet the extending range of 
the work to be done, and many students gain the Social Science 
certificate of Liverpool University in addition to the Grade A or B 
certificate of the Central Council for Women’s Church Work. The 
certificate of the Training House is awarded after a further testing 
period of responsible work. 

Special provision is also made for those going to posts overseas, 
where some specialized knowledge of moral problems is desirable, 
and some students, British or Colonial, have been sent by missionary 
societies or the Colonial Office for training to undertake specific 
pieces of work. The benefits of training alongside other students 
of sociology may be mutual, and it is important for the prestige 
of the Church that she should be seen as alive to her responsibility 
for effective training and alert to seize new opportunities. 

The urgent demand for workers has called forth a new type of 
training, as in some other branches of social work, i.e. a short 
emergency course of six months, adapted for suitable older candi- 
dates with recognized relevant experience, such as they may have 
gained in the Forces or in the evacuation service or hostel work, 
and which they now desire to use in the service of the Church. A 
new course for Assistant Matrons in Homes is now beginning. 

Such training needs money for its maintenance and a consider- 
able amount of assistance in bursaries, since many promising 
candidates have no resources on which to draw at an age when they 
have felt a new vocation to this form of Christian service. There 
is no doubt that this help can and will be found if the right candidates 
are sought and encouraged by a Church which sees the building 
and rebuilding of the Christian family as an integral part of her task. 


Jessie M. Coie 
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CHRISTIAN MEDICAL CO-OPERATION 
IN CHINA? 


By H. OWEN CHAPMAN, M.B., Cu.M., D.T.M. 


:* is obvious to any medical missionary in China who surveys the 

field to-day that we stand at the threshold of a new era. For 
over a hundred years the medical missionaries of the Church have 
been at work in China. Throughout this period, as the work has 
developed, their activities have steadily become more complex and 
varied. The unpretentious street out-patient dispensary and 
country-itinerating tour have developed into well-run modern city 
and country hospitals. Ignorant coolie attendants have been replaced 
by dressers, then by ‘hospital assistants’ or apprentice doctors and 
finally by well-educated doctors with university degrees from the 
Christian medical schools. A collateral line of development within 
the last forty years has created the modern nursing profession of 
China and yet another has provided a technical Chinese literature 
for each of these two professions. The peak of medical missionary 
expansion was reached in 1925, when there were two hundred and 
forty mission hospitals distributed in all the provinces and outer 
dominions and nearly six hundred medical missionaries. 

During the ensuing ten years there was no further increase in 
the number of mission hospitals, and a very definite decrease in the 
number of medical missionaries, due to the 1926-27 Chinese revolu- 
tion, the world-wide slump which began in the late ’nineteen- 
twenties and the changing attitude of Christians at the home bases. 
It was, however, an era of intense activity and transformation in the 
existing hospitals, during which, as is clearly proved by Dr Snell’s 
exhaustive ‘Enquiry’,? there was a phenomenal improvement in the 
professional standards, plant and equipment, Chinese medical and 
nursing staff and such essential auxiliary personnel as trained dis- 
pensers and laboratory technicians. Dr Snell summarizes the total 
effect of these changes as roughly equivalent to an average rise of 
between fifty and one hundred per cent in efficiency. 

It is strange in retrospect to realize that, from its inception in the 
early nineteenth century up to nearly the end of this ten-year period, 
almost the whole of the great Christian medical organization in 
China had been unofficial. ‘The Chinese Government had, it is true, 

1 In this paper the writer has quoted freely from his article in the Chinese 
Recorder, Vol. XVIII, No. 10, Oct. 1927, “The Function of Christian medical 


work in Modern China’. . : ‘ 
2 An enquiry into the present efficiency of the hospitals in China’, by John A. Snell. 


C.M.A. Special Report, 1934. 
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maintained the famous Manchurian Plague Prevention Bureau and 
later, about 1918, with the establishment of the National Epidemic 
Prevention Bureau, had begun to take action in the control of 
cholera, ‘typhus, scarlet fever and other infectious diseases. But, 
apart from this initiative, it took no cognizance of factors pertaining 
to the health of the people. So the Christian universities and medical 
schools established their own standards for medical diplomas; and 
membership of the C.M.M.A. roughly took the place of registration 
by a National Medical Board. Similarly, the Nurses’ Association of 
China, which had grown out of the Christian hospitals, conducted 
annual nation-wide nurses’ examinations and registered trained 
nurses; and other missionary organizations trained and registered 
obstetric nurses. When, in some city or country district, a mission 
hospital staff set out to fight an epidemic of cholera, or undertook 
a hookworm eradication campaign, or the annual Spring smallpox 
vaccination, it was of its own initiative and choice; and the urge 
which moved missionary doctors to raise the standard of their 
hospital work came entirely from within the Christian movement. 

ut, coincident with the great increase during the last two 
decades in the number of modern-trained Chinese doctors, both in 
hospital and in private practice, there has been a sweeping change 
in the leadership of the medical profession. Whereas in the early 
*nineteen-twenties it lay almost entirely in the hands of the China 
Medical Missionary Association, with only a small handful of excep- 
tional Chinese practitioners among the six hundred foreigners, 
to-day the Chinese Medical Association numbers only some three 
hundred and fifty foreign doctors (mostly missionaries) among its 
Chinese membership of ¢ over five thousand modern-trained men. 
Instead of the China Medical Fournal of those days, contributors 
to which were, with few exceptions, medical missionaries, we have 
to-day the Chinese Medical fournal, a publication of considerably 
higher technical and international standing, the greater part of the 
articles in which are by Chinese. 

There is no doubt that this change in leadership, which is but 
one facet of the mighty Chinese renaissance beginning with this 
century, has been closely connected, as to both cause and effect, 
with the new attitude towards public health shown by the Govern- 
ment. Shortly after the establishment of the National Government 
at Nanking in 1927, it showed by the activities of its National Health 
Administration that it was keenly interested in everything related 
to the health of the people. Several national medical schools and fine 
national hospitals were established, and far-reaching plans were 
formulated for dealing with the colossal problems facing the Depart- 
ment: the beginnings of a public health organization were established 
in certain districts and training of personnel of various types got 
under way. Though these activities were heavily crippled by political 
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strife, civil disturbances and shortage of funds, the new orientation 
of governmental policy and its significance were unmistakable. 

Naturally the National Health Administration gave much atten- 
tion to the great asset that lay available in the network of mission 
hospitals throughout the land, with their associated medical colleges 
and their schools for the training of general and obstetric nurses 
and technicians. On the one hand its officers continually urged on 
the mission authorities that, in the work of the hospital staffs and in 
the teaching of the various schools, more attention should be given 
to preventive medicine, the courses and even the practice of the 
institutions when necessary being modified for that purpose: on the 
other, by means of scholarships and in other ways, they did their 
best to encourage graduates of the Christian institutions to take post- 
graduate training and preventive work under their administration. 

The response from the medical missionary body has been varied. 
As a rule its leaders have welcomed this new movement and strongly 
approved of such co-operation, many regarding it as essential for 
the progress and permanence of Christian medical work. But many 
of the rank-and-file, though not actively opposing the idea of co- 
operation, have felt the needs of their existing local work so onerous 
and absorbing that they and their staff had no time and perhaps, 
truth to tell, but little inclination, to go outside their established 
routine. It would probably be true to say that many missionary 
doctors, who would genuinely have liked to co-operate with the 
government programme, have yet been quite puzzled as to just how 
such co-operation could most effectively be given in the conditions 
in which they find themselves, having regard to the obligations they 
feel for their therapeutic and religious work. They es gladly 
accepted co-operation in theory, but its application in practice is 
difficult. In these last twenty years, however, the staffs of the mission 
hospitals have been orientating themselves in this direction. 

By the hospitals in occupied China, nothing could be done along 
this road during the whole period of the Japanese occupation. They 
were entirely concerned, month in month out, to find by some means 
or other a modus vivendi under the alien rule, by which their services 
to the sick and their Christian witness to their wretched and de- 
pressed neighbours, so hungry for it, might happily continue 
unbroken until the storm was over. Many succeeded through the 
loyalty and devotion of their Chinese staff, which carried on after 
the missionary members had been interned. But by the time peace 
was declared little more than half of the former number of mission 
hospitals still continued in operation. In free China, however, 
especially in Chungking, mutual understanding and consultation 
between the Government and the missionary have made rapid 
progress. It is clear from Dr Outerbridge’s article! written from 


1‘A Future for Christian Medical Services in China’, IRM, Oct. 1944. 
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Chungking in 1944 that the issue is no longer in question: the 
medical mission enterprise in China is committed to wholehearted 
co-operation with the N.H.A., and the Chinese Government is for 
its part preparing to get substantial assistance for the rehabilitation 
of the mission hospitals and their associated schools that were 
damaged or destroyed by the war. 

But though we may take it for granted that there is to be co- 
operation on the part of the Christian medical forces with the N.H.A, 
we are as yet by no means agreed as to the most fruitful and effective 
manner in which these forces can be used for the purpose. 

We must ask ourselves, in the first place, what exactly is the 
N.H.A’s programme for preventive medicine and public health? 
And secondly, should we be using our medical forces to their 
maximum effect if, in whole or in part, we employed them directly 
in this work rather than in our historic therapeutic work? 

The government programme, as it was first conceived, was 
outlined in 1937! by the Minister of Health, Dr P. Z. King, 
as follows: 


The smallest unit of the organization is to be in villages of not less than 
100 families, from among which one part-time worker will be chosen for a 
short course of training to prepare him to render the following services: 
registration of births and deaths, first-aid dressings, vaccination against 
smallpox, health talks to the school children and the persuasion of the 
villagers to admit more light and air into their homes, to use purer water 
and in general to live a more hygienic life. 

In each larger village of from 5000 to 10,000 inhabitants there is to be 
a sub-station with a trained nurse in charge. It will be her duty in addition 
to the above work also to do surgical dressings, to treat scabies and trachoma, 
to report any outbreak of infectious disease, to do preventive inoculations 
such as those for cholera and typhoid fever and to do a certain amount of 
midwifery work. 

Above these again is to be established a health station in each district 
with a population of from 50,000 to 100,000. The personnel of such a 
station is to consist of one physician, one midwife, one general nurse and 
one sanitary inspector, who between them will participate in the work of 
general sanitation, school health, maternity and child welfare and simple 
curative work. 

At the head of this organization in each Asien (or county) is to be a 
Hsien Health Centre, whose staff will be responsible for the general adminis- 
tration of the hsien health programme and who are to have at their disposal 
a hsien hospital of not less than thirty beds and a hygienic laboratory. 


This scheme has been revised and improved in the Govern- 
ment’s recently published Ten Year Plan; but even in this earlier 
and simpler form there is no doubt at all of its value. It is about as 
inexpensive an organization as could be devised effectively to secure 
its objective, deliberately omitting as it does all difficult and highly 
specialized treatment of disease, which is relatively very costly. It 
is thus a realistic adaptation of methods to the stupendous problem 
1 In a lecture to a conference of the Nurses’ Association of China at Nanking. 
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of the poverty of the Chinese countryside. When it becomes widely 
established, it will have a substantial effect in raising the health 
standards of the whole Chinese people, especially as it will provide 
the machinery by means of which such scourges as hookworm, 
schistosoma, round worm, kala-azar and malaria could be dealt with 
progressively, right in their endemic areas, as funds became available. 
It is for this organization that the large army of health workers 
listed in the schedules of Dr Outerbridge’s paper are required. 

It is important to remember that the government scheme must 
for long remain, as it is at present, predominantly preventive, in 
spite of the fact that a few large, first-class public hospitals have 
been built. The great mass of medical and surgical diseases (except 
for those important items which may be gradually eliminated by the 
preventive work) will still, throughout most of China, remain 
untreated or mal-treated as before, because the little group at the 
Hsien Health Centre, with their thirty-bed hospital and the re- 
sponsibility on their shoulders for the organization and administra- 
tion of the preventive work for half a million persons, will be unable 
to touch more than the fringe of this urgent need, even if sufficient 
funds are available. These sick people will continue to look to such 
Christian hospitals as are available fot relief in their desperate need. 

And indeed this is apparently what the N.H.A. expects. It does 
not plan at this stage for many government general hospitals; but, 
still leaving the major part of the therapeutic work to the Christian 
hospitals, it proposes itself to build up from the foundations a broad- 
based and far-flung health service, which hitherto has been almost 
totally lacking in China and which in the aggregate, when once it 
gets going, will save far more lives and do infinitely more to raise 
the standard of the people’s health than the work of all the mission 
hospitals put together. This is as it should be, for such a public health 
scheme, to be effective, should be under government control. 

The medical missionary body, though it yields nothing to the 
N.H.A. in its devotion to the cause of the health and happiness of 
the people, makes quite a different approach. The Christian Church’s 
experience of two thousand years of health work and its world-wide 
outlook have taught it that, though there must always be a genuine 
urge to make this service as widely extensive as is practicable, it is 
its intensive aspect—the spirit and devotion of those who administer 
it—which is the heart and soul of the whole matter, and on which 
in the fullness of time the final results will depend. And so there has 
always been a twofold aspect of Christian medical work. On tne one 
hand it is eager to heal both the bodies and the souls of those who 
suffer: on the other it is deeply concerned with the character and 
spirit of those of all ranks whom it employs in this work. For them, 
numbering in a modern hospital nearly as many as the in-patients, 
the institution stands as a training ground in Christian character. 
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The importance of this factor for the actual physical well-being 
of the patients has been strikingly illustrated in the medical history 
of Japan during the last three decades. Early in the century the 
Christian Church had built up a medical service of mission hospitals 
in that country. But about the middle of the second decade the 
missionary societies came to the conclusion that the Government 
was now well able to operate them; and, with the sole exception of 
St Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, they forthwith handed them over, with- 
drawing all their medical missionaries. Several years later two 
American doctors with long experience in the Far East made a 
detailed inspection of fifty of the leading hospitals in Japan and drew 
up a report, which unfortunately was withdrawn at once from 
publication and suppressed. They found in the hospital laboratories 
able and valuable scientific work being done on the human material 
available in the wards; but the clinical treatment and care of the 
patients was slovenly and half-hearted, and there was obviously but 
little interest taken in individual welfare. With the removal of the 
Christian direction and motive a profound slump had come about 
in the interest in, and care for, the patient. The most essential 
activity of the Christian hospital is thus the creation and establish- 
ment on an enduring basis of a certain quality of character in the 
medical and nursing profession, which is not found except in 
Christian tradition. 

From the point of view of producing this quality of character it 
is the clinical work of the hospital which is all-important. There is 
something in the intimate personal relationship with suffering and 
helpless patients peculiarly favourable for its development and suit- 
able for its exercise: and this is not realized to anything like the 
same degree in district preventive work. Moreover, the intensive 
environment of the hospital is necessary. The team spirit of such an 
institution, doctors, nurses and servants, men and women, Chinese 
and foreigners, Christians and non-Christians, all uniting together 
in the spirit of Christ and under His banner in the close comradeship 
of work for the sick, can only be appreciated by one who has ex- 
perienced it; under its influence, non-Christians on the staff usually 
become Christians before they leave. 

The passion of Jesus Christ for the extension of His work drove 
Him up and down the length and breadth of the land, and kept Him 
from dawn till dark at His village clinics; but when the training of 
His pupils required it, He did not hesitate to withdraw entirely from 
the crowds and devote Himself intensively to it. Even after His 
death He insisted that they should maintain their close fellowship 
unbroken until they were effectively inspired by the Spirit that was 
essential for their future work. Not until that stage of development 
had been reached were they to disperse to the district work so 
urgently awaiting them. ‘The same principle holds good to-day. 
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None in China value more highly the quality of life turned out 
by the Christian hospitals than the officials of the National Health 
Administration itself. Years ago in flood relief work in Central China 
the N.H.A. had established a number of mat-shed hospitals in the 
midst of the swarming masses of refugees. ‘These were manned 
under incredibly primitive and uncomfortable conditions by 
volunteer doctors and nurses from all parts of the country. One day 
the Minister of Health from Nanking, on a tour of inspection, asked 
the Government Medical Officer in charge of the hospital relief 
work: ‘Why is it that you employ such a large number of nurses 
from the Christian hospitals? Why don’t you get more from our own 
institutions?’ The reply was: ‘Don’t you know that, if you want to 
get nurses willing to work under conditions such as these, you have 
to go to the Christian hospitals for them?’ 

One further consideration: it is a matter of history that never in 
the progress of medicine in any country has an adequate organization 
of preventive medicine been built up except on the foundation of, 
and using the personnel provided by, a well established therapeutic 
service. Doctors first rise up to meet the needs of the individual 
patient: it is only in a later development that their horizon is enlarged 
and they use in the service of preventive medicine the knowledge 
and experience gained by therapeutic work. Similarly it is as a 
general rule only after the general public has developed such a 
conception of the supreme value of the individual as will inspire 
every effort to cure his disease and save his life that the wider and 
less tangible conception of public health makes any appeal. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the realization of this principle is 
the action of the Rockefeller Foundation in China. This organization 
is in some respects the greatest public health organization in the 
world; and it is directed specifically to the ends of preventive 
medicine. And yet, when it began work in that country some twenty- 
five years ago, its principal and outstanding effort was the building 
of a great therapeutic eon me in Peking and the founding of a 
medical school in connexion with it. There doctors and nurses are 
trained primarily to treat the diseases of individuals, although the 
hope and aim of the Foundation is that they shall ultimately use this 
knowledge and experience in the public health service. In the face 
of such a signal example as this, how can there be any suggestion 
that Christian hospitals, whose supreme function is the treat- 
ment of the individual, should tolerate any weakening of this 
sacred trust? 

What the N.H.A. says in effect to the medical missionary body 
to-day is: ‘Carry on the valuable therapeutic work that you are doing 
in your hospitals: we need it, and it has a definite place in our scheme. 
But let it be so planned that it can take its part in the teaching and 
training of the huge army of workers which we want for our public 
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health service; and gear it into our organization by reorganizing or 
modifying it, where necessary, so as to measure up to the standards 
required for all grades of employees from doctors downwards. The 
more Christian the personnel you train for us the better.’ 

What a different world from that in which we used to pray that 
God would open doors for our missionary work! What an extra- 
ordinary offer for a great national government to be making to a 
Christian missionary enterprise! We now come into the heritage of 
those doctors and nurses who for fifty years have been building the 
modern medical and nursing profession of China. It is not for 
nothing that the staffs of so many mission hospitals decided to stand 
in with the country of their adoption throughout the Pacific war 
and share with its people their suffering. In this message the Govern- 
ment is deliberately giving us an opportunity to christianize the 
public health service of China—if we can—if we will. 

From the above considerations we can see the broad outlines of 
the course that is required of us—required no less by the call of God 
than by that of the Government of China. We must maintain the 
therapeutic work of our hospitals, as we have done for a hundred 
years, as our outstanding demonstration of God’s love. But there 
must be a change of emphasis in our attitude towards its associated 
training work. Hitherto indeed we have trained our doctors, nurses, 
technicians and other specialized workers with care and devotion; 
for were they not essential to our therapy? But henceforward we 
must train them with a wider aim—for the health service of China. 
This will have at least three repercussions. 

(a) Considering the urgency of the demand, our policy will be to 
train as many of each class as the clinical work can provide for. This 
will affect the structure of our buildings as well as the personnel of 
our staff and the organization of its work. The Institute of Hospital 
Technology has since 1928 been training technicians of different 
kinds for the mission hospitals all over China; and of these the 
laboratory technicians have been by far the largest group. For this 
purpose the Union Hospital, Hankow, where it was based, was built 
with exceptionally commodious and well-lighted laboratories. It 
housed and fed double the usual laboratory staff and its doctors 
made a practice of ordering in the wards an extraordinary number 
and variety of clinical laboratory examinations to provide teaching 
material. ‘This made it possible to maintain classes of from ten to 
fourteen students, from nearly every province of China, and 
materially assisted in raising the standard of work in scores of other 
hospitals. The patients liked it; the hospital on balance certainly did 
not lose money by the arrangement; and the stimulus of the laboratory 
and its personnel raised the professional standards of the institution, 
made a very positive contribution to its social and religious life and 
enhanced its national prestige. 
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(b) In order to train certain personnel up to the standard needed 
- te N.H,A. it may be necessary to raise the standards or amplify 
the facilities of the hospital in certain directions to a higher level than 
the therapeutic work demands. In every centre where the N.H.A. may 
establish a medical school, hospital facilities will be needed for the 
training of its students and internes; and in nearly all such cities 
there are already established mission hospitals. But even the best 
mission hospitals are often wanting in several features of professional 
and departmental work which should be available for those in 
training. It is more important for men at the stage of internship than 
after graduation as house-surgeons and house-physicians that a 
hospital should provide this complete round of equipment and 
experience. About ten years ago the Cheeloo Medical School at 
Tsinan, feeling that it was desirable for its internes to go farther 
afield than the confines of its own rather small hospital, sent to the 
best equipped and managed of the mission hospitals in the country 
detailed enquiries as to their training facilities. It was rather startling 
and humiliating to find that nearly all were deficient in some re- 
quisites, so that at this time but little could be done to assist the 
Cheeloo school. For such work it would also nearly always be 
necessary for a hospital to strengthen its Chinese and/or foreign 
staff. On the other hand it is recognized all over the world that, 
whenever a hospital opens its doors to students of a medical school, 
its standards of work go up and its patients benefit. 

(c) To exploit these and other kinds of training work, a different 
outlook, commensurate with the new objective, will be required. 

Finally, what would be the cost to the medical missionary enter- 
prise of such a re-orientation of its work? In most instances, in 
addition to an increase in personnel, increased accommodation would 
also be required. A more intangible, but very real, cost would be the 
strain on the mentality and initiative of the old-established staff in 
adapting itself to the new way of work. Again, a good many mission- 
ary societies will not have available the financial or personal resources 
for appreciably increasing the total volume of their contribution to 
medical work. But they will often have certain small or poorly 
equipped hospitals which, although giving valuable therapeutic 
service, have no prospect of making any appreciable contribution to 
teaching or training work. The question will then arise whether one 
or more of them mdse: not be closed down or handed over to the 
N.H.A. and the money and personnel thus released used by the 
society concerned to bring others of its hospitals up to the standard 
required for training purposes. The question of co-operation with 
another mission may also arise, for together they might undertake 
work which neither of them would adequately accomplish alone. 


H. Owen CHAPMAN 














NATURAL LAW AND MISSIONARY POLICY 
By R. K. ORCHARD 


A® soon as the missionary enterprise extends beyond the 

activities of evangelism and church planting, and asks whether 
the Church and its members have a Christian responsibility, in 
addition to these, to the life of the communities in which it is set, 
it is confronted by such questions as ‘How far do indigenous forms 
of society serve the Divine purpose? In what sense, if any, are the 
spheres of politics, economics and sociology autonomous? On what 
basis, if any, is the co-operation of the Church with secular authorities 
proper and possible?’ It is thus brought face to face, in the realm 
of decisions for action, with one of the most hotly debated theo- 
logical issues of our time, namely, the significance and validity of 
the concept ‘Natural Law’. 

In a world in which believing Christians form a small minority 
in every community, and in an age when the whole conception of a 
transcendent law, to which individuals and communities owe 
obedience, has come into contempt, the issue is an urgent one. No 
community containing a majority of non-Christians can be expected 
to accept a conception of law based solely on the authority of the 
Christian revelation. Yet it is clearly of urgent importance—and 
not only to professing Christians—that the authority of law should 
be re-established, if the life of communities is to be preserved. Is 
there any criterion for social and ethical judgments which the Chris- 
tian can affirm through his faith in Jesus Christ, and which the non- 
believer will accept on the ground that it is reasonable. 

Christian theology found such a criterion in the concept of 
‘natural law’ which it appropriated from the Graeco-Roman world. 
Greek thought, especially Stoic thought, and Roman jurists had 
made considerable use of the term ‘nature’ to denote the rational 
order of the cosmos, to which appeal could be made as against 
positive State law. (The classical instance of such appeal is 
Sophocles’ Antigone and her defiance of the ruler Creon.) Christian 
theologians discerned the kinship of this conception with the Scrip- 
tural doctrine of the order of Creation. So fearless a creator of 
language as St Paul uses the term Quass three times in the sense of a 
divine standard of creation (Rom. 1, 26; 11, 14; 1 Cor. x1, 14). In 
Christian theology God’s order of creation was regarded as bestowing 
on every creature, with its being, the law of its being and its relation- 
ship to other creatures; and the concept of natural law in this sense 
is found in the Fathers and the Schoolmen as an integral part of 
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their social ethics. Thomas Aquinas uses it to assert the validity of 
the moral law over against that of positive law, and emphasized 
man’s ability to discern it by reason. The Reformers, despite their 
much greater stress on human depravity, continued to use it and 
to associate it with the doctrine of Creation and the divine image 
in man. But, to quote Professor Brunner: 


The Reformers lay far more stress than the medieval and Catholic 
teachers on the fact that sin obscures the capacity of human reason even 
in the spheres which are accessible to human knowledge. From that they 
deduce that we cannot dispense with the specific divine revelation even for 
the comprehension of mundane justice based on the knowledge of the 
order of creation. Although they believed that the orders of creation are 
not hidden even from those who do not know the Creator and His creative 
will, they argued that secure and clear knowledge of the principles of 
mundane justice can only be obtained from the knowledge of the Creator 
and His creative will as it is revealed to us in Scriptural history and doctrine. 
(Fustice and the Social Order, p. 85. London: Lutterworth Press.) 

In modern times this traditional interpretation of the law of 
nature has been completely changed by emphasis on individualistic, 
subjective and rationalistic conceptions, and by the association of 
the term with the ‘laws of nature’ in the scientific sense. Thus in 
the period of the ‘Enlightenment’ it was equated with human nature 
in so far as divine reason rules in it, and ‘human nature’ was regarded 
as ‘naturally’ responding to the ideals of ‘liberty, equality and 
fraternity’. A path was thereby opened to a positivism which asserts 
the claims of state law without reference to any objective standard 
other than the power to enforce its will, the consequences of which 
are dreadfully apparent to-day. There is a subjective element in the 
Christian conception of natural law, in so far as God’s creatures, 
stars, plants and animals and even the ‘natural man’, in large measure 
obey His will unwittingly and man on reflection can discern some- 
thing of the divine ordering of creation. Yet the confusion intro- 
duced by this rationalistic and naturalistic interpretation is so great 
that some theologians (e.g. Professor Brunner) regard the term as 
corrupted beyond redemption, so far is it associated with ideas 
totally removed from, and even opposed to, its traditional meaning 
of an objective, moral order of creation. 

In the contemporary search for an ordered basis for life in 
society, the concept has been revived, and with it, some of the 
differences in interpretation which emerged at the Reformation. 
Those who stand in the Catholic tradition define natural law as ‘an 
order or a disposition which human reason can discover, and accord- 
ing to which the human will must act, in order to attune itself to 
the necessary ends of the human being’.! Some followers of the 
Reformed tradition take up an extreme position on the other side 


1 Maritain: The Rights of Man and the Natural Law, p. 61. (London: Centenary 
Press.) 
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and assert that what is truly law in any given situation is only dis- 
cernible in the light of Scriptural Revelation, rejecting all rational 
or ‘natural law’ standards of conduct.1 There are others who 
acknowledge their debt to both groups of insights, and who would 
perhaps affirm that while the full and clear meaning of the law of 
nature is only discerned in the light of the Christian Revelation, and 
while the Christian must test every alleged deliverance of that law 
by that light, yet the non-Christian may acknowledge the authority 
of the natural law by the light of reason and may be ready to obey 
its commands in so far as he is able to discern them. Some who 
adopt this line of thought would emphasize particularly the historical 
relativity which infects all actual interpretations of the natural law, 
so that none can be regarded as universally valid, though they are 
by no means worthless in any ye situation. And finally there are 
still those among us who regard Christian love as a simple historical 
possibility even in the realm of the institutions of society, and who 
are therefore not interested in the rule of law of any kind. 

Clearly these differing views will result in different types of 
missionary policy, though the policy of any given mission or 
missionary will be determined not only by the answer given to the 
question of natural law, but by a whole complex of theological 
views, and in particular by the closely related question of ‘natural 
theology’ and its relation to the Christian Revelation, a question 
which is not dealt with here. Policy will be determined, too, by what 
is practicable in any given situation. Whatever view is held on the 
question of natural law, in practice the possibilities of the situation 
will compel, for instance, some use of indigenous social forms by 
the mission, since the people with whom it is concerned cannot 
exist apart from them; but they will compel also some change in 
them since, for instance, the fact of the existence of the Church 
intrudes a new sociological entity into the pattern of any indigenous 
society and must necessarily modify that pattern. To isolate the 
effect of this one element, the conception of natural law, from so 
complex a situation is a highly artificial proceeding; as well as a 
difficult one. Nevertheless, since it is so closely related to the 
question of the Church’s witness in society, the attempt may be 
useful provided its necessarily artificial character is not overlooked. 

In regard to existing social systems, the Catholic view will be 
much more ready than the others to accept indigenous social customs 
and standards as they are, believing them to be part of the under- 
standing of the natural law achieved by human reason apart from 
the Gospel. It will be more reluctant than the others to apply to 
them a radical criticism derived from the Christian Revelation, and 
more desirous of including them within an ecclesiastical framework. 


1 See e.g. W. Wiesner’s essay in Christian Faith and the Common Life, Oxford 
Conference Series. 
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‘The extreme Reformed view will tend to regard them as entirely 
irrelevant to the Christian mission, save in so far as their failure to 
conform to the Christian Revelation demonstrates humanity’s need 
of redemption. The more moderate position will seek to apply to 
them a discriminating judgment derived from the Gospel, seeking 
to purify them for incorporation in a social order explicitly in- 
fluenced by Christian insights. While recognizing the temporary 
and local nature of any such order, and reminding those who live 
under it of its infection by human pride and self-will, those who 
take this view will regard such an order as by no means worthless or 
irrelevant to the Christian evangelistic task. The last view cannot 
logically concern itself with the structure of society, but only 
with the action of individuals within society. In practice, it 
is unable to distinguish between the Church and the community 
and expects the community to act like the Church. It is therefore 
sociologically ineffective, save through the sociological effects of 
individuals’ actions; and even these will not have great influence, since 
they arise from a standpoint which does not take the foundation of 
society in law and custom seriously. 

These different views will lead to different conceptions of the 
Christian responsibility in society. To the Roman Catholic, a 
Christian’s responsibility is discharged if he has supported his 
Church’s worship and evangelistic activity, conducted his private 
life in the light of his Christian faith and been a loyal citizen of the 
State. It would appear to be no part of his responsibility, qua 
Christian, to apply any other standard of judgment to the activities 
of the secular order than that which is available to every citizen, 
namely, the light of reason, though his Christian faith will no doubt 
ead him to apply it more conscientiously. Only perhaps when 
secular policy hinders the specifically religious activity of the Church 
will he apply a standard which would not be appealed to by the non- 
Christian. The extreme Reformed view, on the other hand, would 
appeal directly to the witness of Scripture and would’ expect the 
Christian to apply a judgment in its light to each concrete situation 
as it arises, but would not attempt to formulate any derivative 
standard of a less ad hoc character. The mediating view would 
appear to lay a greater responsibility on Christians for the formation 
of ethical judgments in the secular sphere, and for the scrutiny’ of 
policies which are framed in the light of natural law by the light of 
the Christian Revelation. It would expect Christians as Christians 
to be concerned with the structure of society. 

Similar differences will appear regarding the Church’s co- 
operation with secular authorities. To the Roman Catholic, co- 
operation as such would appear logically impossible, since the secular 
realm, though distinct from the Church, is subordinate to it and 
subsumed within it. The resultant attitude to the State is one that 
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may be more properly called absorption than co-operation, and in 
practice means where possible the use of the secular arm for 
ecclesiastical purposes. According to the extreme Reformed view 
Church and wie have entirely distinct realms of operation so 
that co-operation, again, is impossible. The Church’s function is to 
declare God’s Word to society and to leave it at that, though in- 
dividual Christians may have to live their Christian lives as servants 
of secular authorities and have, of course, their Christian responsi- 
bilities therein. The more moderate view would see co-operation 
possible wherever there is agreement between the Church and 
secular authorities on certain definable purposes which commend 
themselves to the former in the light of the Christian faith and to 
the latter as reasonable in the light of natural law, though the Church 
will retain its freedom to criticize as temporary and partial in the 
light of the Gospel any actual social order. 

The Christian mission in its long-term policy will be influenced 
by the course of this theological discussion (to which it has valuable 
insights to offer). But the fundamental differences are not so great 
nor is the area of agreement so limited that no theological guidance 
is available immediately for the urgent decisions on policy at present 
confronting every mission. In the absence of more authoritative 
statements a personal and provisional view may have some value. 

Christian thinkers agree on the existence of an order in nature 
deriving from the fact of divine creation. It is marred but not 
destroyed by sin. The assertion of this divine government of the 
natural order is by no means an irrelevancy in the contemporary 
world. It sets bounds both to the claim that science can determine 
what our social aims should be, and to unrestricted industrial 
exploitation of natural resources. It is indeed difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of the affirmation of an order more enduring 
than the purely relative judgments of social planners, legislators, 
economists and industrial managers. 

Secondly, Christian thinkers agree that the ultimate source of 
all true authority is Jesus Christ. The Barmen Declaration here 
surely speaks a word which all Christians acknowledge: ‘We reject 
the false doctrine that there are spheres of life in which we belong 
not to Jesus Christ but to other masters; realms where we do not 
need to be justified or sanctified by Him.’ This, again, is an affirma- 
tion by no means without significance for contemporary society. It 
sets a bound to the claim for complete autonomy not only by the 
State but by any sectional interest of life, and it rules out the accept- 
ance of any attempt, by the Church or by secular authorities, to 
confine the relevance of the Christian message to an ‘other-worldly’ 
sphere or to the private lives of individuals. 

It is when we move beyond these two affirmations that differences 
begin to appear. How do we fill in the content of the abstrac 
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of the Christian Revelation before accepting them. He will allow 
the statesmen to set out the political alternatives in any situation, 
but he will select them in the light of the Christian Revelation (which 
will sometimes point to a possibility which the statesmen ignored). 
He is thus not prepared to accept, for instance, either psychology 
or the Marxist em liasis on economics as necessarily a reliable guide 
to rectitude.! But he will gladly acknowledge the relative autonomy 
of the various disciplines within their appropriate sphere and will 
not attempt to formulate his course of action in disregard of what 
they: have to say. In other words, he will not lay aside either his 
Christian faith or his churchmanship in such co-operation, but will 
test all alleged deliverances of the natural law by reference to the 
biblical Revelation, and will allow what he has learned by sharing 
in the life of the worshipping community, the Church, to inform 
his judgment in the secular community. 

Neither the Church nor the individual Christian can allow the 
assumption that life based on ‘natural law’ is the path to blessedness, 
the Christian life being thus only the ‘crown’ of the natural life. 
(Again, the view here stated differs from that of the Medieval Church, 
which tended to regard the natural law as a kind of preparation 
for the Gospel.) Every actual social order stands under the judgment 
of the ‘end’, the ‘final term’ of history which entered the historical 
realm in Jesus Christ. The contradictions inherent in any natural 
order are not overcome in history, but only beyond history, at ‘the 
consummation of the age’. To engage in this realm of secular 
activity is not in itself the path to Christian fullness of life; it is the 

ath only to the preservation of the life of society in the world. 
There is no gradual ascent from the life of this world even when it 
obeys the natural law to the life of the Age to Come, which is the 
life offered to men by Christ the Redeemer. Life in Christ is ‘a new 
creation’, not an extension of fallen creation. The entry into that 
life is not by maturity in the present life but by penitence and 
regeneration. Our calling as Christians is to be ‘saints’ (in the New 
Testament sense) not ‘cultivated gentlemen’. 

Some of the points at which the view outlined above might 
influence missionary policy may now be indicated. In the sphere of 
contact with indigenous social structures, the missionary cannot 
affirm without qualification either the indigenous or the western 
standards, for both stand under the judgment of the Gospel and 
both are subject to historical relativities, and to the infection of 
self-will. The condemnation of any indigenous custom as contrary 
to God’s will, or the acceptance of any as in accord with it, cannot 
be lightly or easily affirmed. That kind of decision is one that must 
be reached in its own time by the younger church as a whole in the 

1 Cp. W. A. Whitehouse: “‘Theonomic Thinking’, in the Presbyter, Vol. 3, 
No. 3, Aug. 1945, especially p. 13f. 
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light of the Holy Spirit’s guidance, as it hears God’s word for itself, 
and it will be reached in different times and ways, in different sets 
of circumstances. 

There may indeed be some practices which are clearly contrary 
both to the Christian Revelation and to natural law. ‘These the 
Church or mission must obviously proscribe for its members. Dr 
Niebuhr writes, again: 

There are of course certain permanent norms, such as monogamy, 
which, contrary to the relativism of such Protestant sceptics as Karl Barth, 
are maintained not purely by Scriptural authority but by the cumulative 
experience of the race.} 

Here too the Church can rightly expect secular co-operation in the 
removal of such customs from the life of the community. 

Social and political responsibilities will be presented as arising 
out of the Gospel and obedience to any social order will be sought 
as a confession of the Lordship of Christ and only in so far as it 
can be conscientiously so regarded by the younger church. The 
relative character of any social order and the Christian’s penitence 
in regard to it will be affirmed. This is of special importance in an 
age of surging nationalism, when the temptation to assert the worth 
of a custom because it is indigenous and not because it is compatible 
with the Christian Revelation and makes Christian living more 
possible is particularly strong. The tension involved in this attitude 
must be recognized as right and inevitable for Christians, who live 
in this world but not of it, and whose acceptance of a claim from 
beyond the realm of history makes it impossible for them ever to 
settle down comfortably in history or to be ‘integrated’ with their 
historical environment. 

The responsibility both of the Church and of individual Chris- 
tians for the common life is particularly heavy. In a time when all 
traditional forms of social structure are being radically questioned, 
when the presuppositions underlying the practices by which society 
lives are being critically examined, the need for the orientation of 
society in the light of a faith rooted in that which is not subject to 
historical relativity is desperately urgent. Christians whose faith sets 
life within the context of a supra-historical order, and who therefore 
can face fundamental questions with confidence, have a special 
responsibility for discerning the real issues confronting different 
social orders and meeting them with a responsibility for the common 
life which is first of all a responsibility to God, Creator and Judge, 
Redeemer and Sanctifier. 

Just because they are aware of the supra-historical framework 
of their common life, Christians are also tempted to avoid implica- 
tion in it. Yet for the Church or missions to avoid responsibility 
for the common life and to concentrate only on the preaching of 


2 Op cit., I. p. 299. 
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the Word and the nurture of the Church’s own life seems to fail in 
two directions. It does not succeed in really building up the in- 
dividual Christian in Christ because it leaves him at the mercy of 
moral relativism, with no guidance for his Christian witness just 
at the point where it is most strongly tested at present, in the sphere 
of social relationships. We must take seriously the importance of 
relative moral judgments, though affirming at the same time that 
they are subject to the final judgment of Christ. Secondly, such a 
policy seems to leave the way open in society to a pure conflict of 
power in the community between those who ‘fear not God and 
regard not men’. To disregard the factor of power in the life of the 
State and of the community is sheer Utopianism; to regard it as the 
only factor is ultimately to deny the rule of Christ in His world. 
Those who know in the Gospel the love of God within and beyond 
His wrath have therefore a particular responsibility to remind the 
community of the subjection of positive law, beyond mere power 
to enforce its will, to the natural law given in and through the 
created order. 

To fulfil these evangelistic responsibilities the Church and mission 
must, in the present writer’s view, make use of the concept of 
natural law, however dangerous its associations. To attempt to build 
the life of the community directly on a christological foundation 
opens the way to an emotional identification of Christ with the 
secular community and to a confusion of the natures of the Church 
and the State.? There would seem to be no other basis than the 
recognition of the sphere of natural law for the co-operation of 
Church and State or for the guidance of the social action of the 
individual Christian. Recognizing frankly the non-acceptance by 
secular authorities of the authority of the Christian Revelation, and 
recognizing also the limited but real autonomy of the secular spheres 
of technical knowledge, and the right of the expert to his important, 
though for the Christian not final word, the Church must be ready 
to discover areas of agreement in aim with secular authorities and 
to co-operate sincerely in the establishment of such control of law as 
can be mutually agreed.* In its own teaching and worship it will not 
allow its members to ignore the importance of such limited activity 
for the preservation of society, nor to mistake it for the path to the 
Kingdom of God. It will call them to penitence for any historical 
social order in which they find themselves, and by its administration 
of the Word and Sacraments and its teaching will keep them aware 
of the true setting of their lives in the life of the Age to Come. 


R. K. ORCHARD. 


1 Cp. Brunner: Justice and the Social Order, p. 185. 

2 Cp. Brunner: op. cit., p. 238, n. 34. 

* For an instance of this see J. H. Oldham and B. D. Gibson: Remaking of 
Man in Africa, p. 134. 





























THE WITCHCRAFT ORDINANCE OF 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


By J. T. MUNDAY 


Bdge article is a very short study of witchcraft and the legislation 

concerned with it in one Crown Colony. Throughout, the 
word ‘African’ is to be understood as meaning one of ‘the Central 
Bantu of Northern Rhodesia’, though what is said here would be 
true of some other branches of that race. 


I. Macic AND MEDICINE IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


The fear of witchcraft is universal among the Central Bantu of 
Northern Rhodesia. To sympathize with their belief in witchcraft 
we have to understand their beliefs about two of the basic arts of 
mankind, magic and medicine. The African differentiates between 
the two, giving each a name, but he knows them only on their 
practical side, and never considers the principles behind his actions: 
he has no theories since, to him, the very idea of science is wanting, 
magic and medicine are always arts and never sciences. 

Magic is the use of certain words or actions (spells) which are 
supposed to bring about certain results automatically, though in 
point of scientific fact they do nothing of the sort: e.g. the pointing 
of a poker up a chimney to stop it smoking (it may bring the argument 
home better if European and not African examples are used). The 
results of magic are supposed to be automatic, and so will come 
about even though the use of the spell is unintentional. The result 
of some magic is ‘good’, of some ‘bad’; no one in his senses would 
use magic which will bring evil on him, so he avoids using it, it is 
taboo to him: e.g. two white South African friends out for a walk 
will not pass one on each side of a post, for that, they believe, even 
though done without noticing it, would sever their friendship. We, 
if we are educated Europeans, know that magic does not work. 
The African is sure that it does. 

Medicine is the use of material substances to bring about the 
desired results: such substances may be named medicines though 
they are used for innumerable purposes besides curing the ills of 
the body: e.g. the horseshoe hung above the English door is more 
properly called medicine than magic, since the power against ill- 
luck is thought to lie in the shoe itself, rather than in the action of 
hanging it. While no magic ever works, much medicine does, or at 


least, many of the herbal remedies which are taken by the mouth, 
81 
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though owing to the lack of a proper measurement, and the differ- 
ence in strength between samples, they are never as satisfactory as 
properly dispensed European remedies. Some medicines are known 
to be harmful, and are avoided, such as poisonous toadstools. 

Every African uses medicine and magic from his mother’s back 
to the grave. He uses them to bring good fortune in general, to 
bring plenty and to ward off evil, whether natural or supernatural: 
he uses them to bring about specific effects in sickness | in health. 
All this he does quite openly, as the custom of all good men and women. 

There is one special form of white-magic which must be men- 
tioned: when evil fortune comes the African takes steps to discover 
what has caused it. He believes he has to hand an infallible magic 
for the purpose—divination. By this means, he believes, he can 
discover what person or spirit has caused any mishap whatsoever. 
Divination is magical (medicine being usually used in conjunction 
with magic) and is believed to be automatic in its action, not depend- 
ing for its success on any spirit. Good and bad in the future are 
foretold by omens, which, again, are automatic and not sent by any 
supernatural power: e.g. to the Englishman the black cat ‘brings’ 
good luck of itself, whatever our forefathers may have thought in 
the past. 

Although magic and medicine are used by all Africans almost 
daily, for good and social purposes (none of the magic really working, 
and only some of the aakcas. both may be used for evil and anti- 
social ends: this use is named bufwiti, which may be translated as 
‘witchcraft’, since it is very nearly what our own forefathers knew as 
such, though in our case there were added complications, arising 
from such things as survivals from suppressed cults, nature cults 
and so on. This witchcraft is regarded by the African as the greatest 
crime known to man and, when practised, it is of course practised 
in complete secrecy. Our forefathers included killing with poison in 
the term witchcraft, just as the African does, but the African goes 
further and would call any secret killing, such as murder of a sleeping 
man with a knife, ‘bufwiti’. It should go without saying that no charm 
or a which is used openly will be for witchcraft. 

t is believed that as a person may, quite by accident, use magic 
or medicine for unintended harm, without even knowing it, and so 
become a witch, so a person who has once done harm by witchcraft 
is thought sometimes to become a ‘carrier’ of harmfulness, even 
contrary to his desire. Persons who believe themselves to suffer from 
this curse often seek an antidote from a specialist in medicine. 

Some persons are believed to be specialists in magic and medicine, 
and they are consulted when a case is supposed to be too difficult 
for the private citizen, whether it be a case of divination or of healing 
some sickness. In English he is known as the witch-doctor, or witch- 
finder, from the fact that his supposed superior knowledge led to 
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his employment in public divination of witchcraft: he is the witch- 
doctor Saoens he cures witches, either by taking the curse off them, 
or by killing them, but he uses white-magic; he is not a witch any 
more than a horse-doctor is a horse. It is well to bear in mind that 
the African name for a witch-doctor has no reference to his anti- 
witchcraft activities (Europeans who confuse the witch with his 
enemy the witch-doctor cause considerable surprise to the African). 
Indubitably, owing to his specialized knowledge, the witch-doctor 
may fall a victim to the temptation of using his arts for witchcraft, 
or of helping others to do so for a reward: e.g. Crippen used his 
position and knowledge as a dentist to murder his wife. 

In a thinly populated country where there is little of that self- 
discipline which is learned by living in close contact with others 
than members of one’s own family, and where justice for the weak 
is often hard to come by, there will be many who wish ‘to get their 
own back’ by such easy means as witchcraft seems to offer. Again, 
in a country where no reasons are known for death, sickness, disaster 
or mishap, except the ill-will of some person or spirit, there will be 
much to suggest the presence of large numbers of witches. Before 
the coming of British rule the various communities would, from 
time to time, stage great acts of divination of witches, followed by 
their execution; after these there would be periods of supposed 
security. Not only is this no longer possible, but the ever-increasing 
drift of Africans to the large towns, where they live, not as citizens, 
but as ‘numbers’ in huge aggregates of human cogs, suspecting and 
suspected by every neighbour, who is no true neighbour but a 
foreigner, and suspected as such, is resulting in an ever-rising fear 
of witchcraft. It is human nature to believe that a foreigner knows 
more about medicine and magic (especially the bad kinds) than one’s 
own tribesmen. 


II. WitcucraFrt LEGISLATION 


The Elizabethan Englishman would find it impossible to under- 
stand our present-day views on witchcraft—to us there is simply 
no such thing. Our governments, during the war, did not set up 
anti-witchcraft ministries, although all the old spells were available 
to the enemy. Every Elizabethan, rude and learned, Catholic 
and Protestant, believed in (and feared) witchcraft, and magical 
witchcraft at that. Supposed witches were executed according to 
law in large numbers. In the second half of the seventeenth century 
a change of outlook began to be seen, and fewer and fewer supposed 
witches were killed each year: at last, in the reign of George II, 
legislation caught up with the new public opinion, and the old anti- 
witchcraft laws were repealed, years after the last poor suspect had 
been executed. Under the new law, pretending to witchcraft was 
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made an offence, but not a very serious one (this was to stop evil- 
disposed persons threatening to bewitch their neighbours). In the 
old days the witch-finder had been much honoured as a public- 
spirited person, but now he could be, and was, dealt with like any 
other slanderer. According to the new laws there was no such thing 
as the power of magical witchcraft (for generations people had given 
up even calling killing by poison, witchcraft). The cause of this 
complete change of outlook, ending a fear which seems as old as the 
human race, was the spread of the new scientific knowledge, especi- 
ally knowledge of the laws of cause and effect. Killing by medicine 
was seen to be simply murder by poison; harming by black-magic 
was now seen to be as impossible as prospering by the use of white- 
magic: at least the ruling classes began to be quite clear about it. 

Cap. 31 (May gth, 1914) in the laws of Northern Rhodesia (known 
as the Witchcraft Ordinance) is a very short document of four pages. 
It does not seem to have proved very satisfactory to the legal depart- 
ment, for in a short book of 55 pages, called Instructions to Magis- 
trates, published in 1936, no fewer than eleven pages are taken up 
with explaining this one Ordinance. In 1946 this book was super- 
seded by another of the same name, in which the reader is referred 
to the old edition for remarks about this Ordinance. The author, 
Mr Justice Hall, called the attention of Magistrates to the fact that 
in English law (by which, of course, this Ordinance has to be inter- 
preted) no power of witchcraft is recognized. He also explains why 
critics of the Ordinance were not justified in suggesting that it 
‘restarts legislation against witchcraft’ (which ended in the reign of 
George II), or that it confounds the harmless diviner with the 
witch-doctor. 

There are, however, other criticisms which may be levelled 
against the Ordinance: (1) the severity of the penalties to which 
offenders are liable, (2) the ambiguous (not to say misleading) use of 
certain terms, and (3) the apparently arbitrary inclusion of certain 
acts, and the failure to mention others. 

Before the coming of the British, the African executed supposed 
witches, so he probably does not regard the penalties as excessive 
for one who ‘represents himself . . . as having or exercising the 
power of witchcraft’, or for one who ‘professing a knowledge of 
witchcraft . . . advises . . . any person how to bewitch or injure 
any other person .. .’ It must, however, be remembered that 
English law recognizes no such power. The penalties are the liability 
to ‘a fine not exceeding One Hundred Pounds or to imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for any term not exceeding seven years 
or to corporal punishment not exceeding twenty-four lashes or to 
any two or more of such punishments’. However, what does surprise 
the African is the fact that the witch-finder is linked up with the 
witch and is liable to the same penalties, he being one who ‘shall be 
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proved to be by habit or profession a witch doctor or witch finder’, 
or one who ‘represents himself to be a witch doctor or witch finder’. 

Less severe penalties are provided, however, for one who ‘accuses 

. any person as being a wizard or witch’, or one who ‘solicits any 
person to name . . . any person as being a witch or wizard’. These 
persons are liable ‘to a fine not exceeding Fifty Pounds or to im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour for any term not exceeding 
three years or to corporal punishment not exceeding twenty lashes 
or to any two or more of such punishments’. Mr Justice Hall points 
out that ‘the penalties rachenet are severe because it is known from 
experience that defamation of this kind leads to the murder of the 
person defamed’. This is true, but one effect of the possibility of 
such severe penalties being suffered has been that accusations are 
very seldom made before a District Officer (unless he is quite excep- 
tionally trusted—and that requires a longer residence in one District 
for him than the few months which are usual). It is not uncommon 
for a District Officer to believe that there are no suspected witches 
in his District, though really it, like all Districts, has a large number, 
some of whom disappear each year ‘lost on the veldt’. The frank 
discussion of suspicions with a sympathetic European District Officer 
would seem to be one of the best ways of combating this irrational 
fear of a power which does not exist. It is not unknown for Africans 
even to fear to make accusations of poisoning, because they believe 
that they can be convicted for doing so. 

It is the policy of Government more and more to place the ad- 
ministration of the territory in the hands of the Africans themselves. 
For this to prove a success the laws of the country will have to be 
such as not only give justice, but appear to give it, and, furthermore, 
be such as can be reasonably understood because well-known terms 
are not misused. As it is, many Africans complain, not unnaturally, 
that Europeans are incapable of understanding their beliefs about 
such things as witchcraft, and that therefore the European-made 
laws are nonsense. This opinion might be based on the ambiguous 
and misleading language of the Witchcraft Ordinance alone, if its 
content were widely known. An interesting example appears in 
section 6 of the Ordinance, where the most severe penalties may be 
imposed on those who ‘by the exercise of any witchcraft or any non- 
natural means whatsoever pretend or attempt to discover where 
and in what manner any property supposed or alleged to have been 
stolen or lost may be found . . .’. Those who drafted the Ordinance 
might be thought to have been ignorant of the definition of Lord 
Coke: ‘witchcraft is the attempt to harm . . .’. Since the discovery 
of lost or stolen property is a social act, and since the African would 
certainly use white-magic in any attempt, it is difficult to see why 
‘witchcraft’ in this place is linked with ‘any non-natural means’, 
unless the drafters really were unaware of the nature of witchcraft. 
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The same objection may be raised against such phrases as ‘indicate 
by means of witchcraft . . . any person as the perpetrator of any 
all crime . . .’, since divining is not witchcraft. Mr Justice 
Hall writes ‘the definition of witchcraft in section 2 of the Ordinance 
though capable of improvement . . .’ The definition starts “Witch- 
craft includes the throwing of bones . . .’: as far as I know throwing 
bones is never used to bewitch, but is a common method of 
divination. 

There remains the apparently arbitrary inclusion of certain acts 
and the failure to mention others. Mr Justice Hall has told us why 
those who claim to be able to divine witches should be liable to very 
severe punishments. But section 6 makes other classes of persons 
liable to the same penalties: those who claim to divine stolen or lost 
property, how it ‘may be found’, those, also, who claim to ‘indicate 
any person as a thief’. Is it seriously suggested that an accusation 
that a man is a thief will certainly be followed by his murder? 

The Ordinance mentions certain methods of divination, that by 
boiling water (this was given special importance by appearing among 
the definitions), and that by administering a purge or emetic: other 
very common ones, including that which employs an axe-handle 
specially medicated, are not mentioned. 

The African believes that the breaking of a taboo will bring 
some evil to him or to the community. These taboos are almost 
numberless, yet the Ordinance picks out only one, adultery: ‘who- 
ever asserts that any person has by committing adultery caused in 
some non-natural way death . . .” ‘shall be liable to a fine. . .’ 
(and so on as for those who make accusations of witchcraft). Speaking 
generally only adultery by the wives of hunters and by the husbands 
of female members of royal clans is tabooed. It is difficult to imagine 
why this particular taboo is mentioned; accusations of having broken 
other sexual taboos and taboos of quite other kinds are more common 
and lead equally to breaches of the peace. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR AN ORDINANCE 


It is possible to guess the origin of the confusion of thought 
visible in the Ordinance of 1914. The ‘Language of Magic’ is a dead 
language to us (though it is very much alive to the African). It was 
nearly dead in 1736, the year of the enactment of Act IX of George II, 
c. 5, ‘An Act for punishing such persons as pretend to exercise or 
use any kind of witchcraft sorcery enchantment or conjuration’. 
To those who drafted our Ordinance all these terms seemed to 
mean much the same thing, so the words ‘if any person pretend to 
exercise or use any kind of witchcraft sorcery enchantment or 
conjuration or undertake to tell fortunes or pretend from his or her 
skill or knowledge in any occult or crafty science to discover where 
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or in what manner any goods or chattels supposed to have been 
stolen or lost may be found’ (which words appear in section 4 of 
the 1736 Act), became twisted into the odd phrasing of section 6 
of the Ordinance. This reads: ‘Whoever shall by the exercise of any 
witchcraft or any non-natural means whatsoever pretend or attempt 
to discover where and in what manner any property supposed to 
have been stolen . . .” It is interesting to note that the offender 
under the 1736 Act was only liable to the pillory and one year’s 
imprisonment for this offence. This section, says Mr Justice Hall, 
is still law save as to the pillory. 

It seems desirable that there should be some ‘Magical Practices 
Ordinance’, but this should be directed against a very limited number 
of practices, which should be described in such a manner that the 
descriptions are capable of being translated into the African’s living 
vocabulary of magic. It is suggested that the following persons might 
be made liable to reasonable penalties: 

(a) Anyone who, claiming to be a wizard or witch, claims to be able 
to cause death or harm by non-natural means. 'This would deal with 
anyone who wished to gain by causing fear, and also allow one who 
wished to kill himself, because he believed himself to be a witch, 
to be imprisoned. 

(6) Anyone who receives a reward for divining in any way whatso- 
ever. This would deal with any person who tried to make a living 
out of what we are trying to teach the African is impossible: but it 
would allow the anxious parent, either by himself, or with the help 
of another, to try to divine the cause of his child’s sickness. Educa- 
tion, not legislation, will stop this. 

(c) Anyone who during divination administers any substance in 
the way of an emetic or purgative or applies any heated substance to 
any person’s body. 

(d) Anyone who instigates, takes part in or attends any divination 
where any act mentioned in (c) 1s performed. 

(e) Anyone who receives a reward for claiming to control by non- 
natural means the course of nature. 

(f) Anyone who states that harm has been caused by the breaking 
of any magical taboo. (‘This would not include the accusation of the 
eating of some tabooed substance which was poisonous.) 

if possible the Ordinance should also make it illegal to sell 
medicines which, by the nature of the case, cannot do what they 
claim. Firms in the Union of South Africa send large numbers of 
circulars to Africans in Northern Rhodesia offering for sale medicines 
which are thought to be of this type. 


J. T. Munpay 











THE HOLY LAND, GERMAN MISSIONS 
AND THE WAR 


By E. F. F, BISHOP 


gegen Christian interests in the Holy Land date back over 
a century, to days when the Prussian Emperor Frederick 
expressed concern for the establishment of the Anglican Episcopate 
in Jerusalem, sponsoring part of the costs. The election of alternate 
nominees was vested in ecclesiastical authorities in England and 
Prussia. The system lapsed, however, soon after the death of Bishop 
Samuel Gobat—the Bishopric to be revived later under a different 
formula. Bishop Gobat, to whom so much both of Lutheran and 
of Anglican work is ultimately due, was himself a Swiss subject, who 
had been a member of the Church Missionary Society in Abyssinia 
for many years before holding the Principalship of the C.M.S. 
Training College in Malta, whence he was selected for the Jerusalem 
ost, vacant through the death of Bishop Alexander. For many years 
both Anglican and Lutheran institutions were among the Bishop’s 
special and dearest cares. The school on Mount Zion, which bears 
his name, and which provided David Livingstone with one of his 
interpreters in Central Africa, the Bishop bequeathed to the C.M.S, 
but his portrait is familiar in both British and German mission 
houses in different parts of Jerusalem. The Bishop and Mrs Gobat, 
however, went further than mere interest; for not a few of their 
descendants became missionaries in Palestine—the wife of the 
resent Archdeacon of Palestine (himself son of the fifth Bishop) 
stron a great-granddaughter. More than one well-known CMS. 
missionary was German. From a goodly list of names to make choice, 
perhaps it may be allowed to mention that of Klein, discoverer of the 
“Moabite Etone’ and author of a still authoritative handbook on 
Islam; and Falscher, for over thirty years a missionary in Nablus, 
whose name is commemorated on the foundation stone of the 
Society’s hospital there, and for the privilege of carrying whose coffin 
to its resting place the Muslim inhabitants of the city almost vied 
with one another. Falscher’s descendants were still found in Jeru- 
salem in 1939. This historical witness to Anglo-German missionary 
collaboration should not be lost sight of at the present time, while 
the Swiss interest should never be Eepinen. The present committee 
at Winterthur, which maintains an undying interest in the Syrian 
Orphanage in Jerusalem, has its origins in an even closer Swiss 
connexion, for it was work initiated by Swiss, for which Bishop 
Gobat invited friends in Cologne to assume responsibility. The 
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result was the careful building up of an orphanage with a wide- 
flung reputation, which (as so often happens in the East) came to be 
best known by the name of that family which has served it through 
three generations. Though ‘Syrische Waisenhaus’! is emblazoned 
over the entrance to the building in Jerusalem, it is ‘Schneller’ which 
has endeared itself to the hearts of and caught the imagination of 
Palestinians through eight decades. It was just before the then 
Director went into internment that the institution admitted its 
orphan who can rejoice in bearing the number ‘3333’. Since 1941 
the Orphanage compound building has been taken over by the 
Army, but the old name still adheres. 

It was several days before September 3rd, 1939 that the Govern- 
ment of Palestine sounded British missionary circles with regard to 
the co-operation of missions and Government in maintaining the 
work of German missions in the event of hostilities. The answer to 
this came at once with the promise of the Bishop in Jerusalem? to 
assume full responsibility fr the first month, thereby relieving 
Government of a great deal of worry and labour. Churches were at 
once exempted from the control of the Custodian of Enemy Property. 
Moreover, nearly all the German missionaries who remained in the 
country were permitted to remain at their posts for the ensuing 
three months. Several had repatriated themselves in the preceding 
two weeks, mostly from the Srrian Orphanage, the Director being 
left with but eight or nine helpers instead of four times that number. 
But for the rest, it was not until after Christmas 1939 that the 
German missionaries of the Evangelical Carmel Mission were 
interned in a German Templar Colony half-way between Haifa and 
Nazareth. At this time other members of the same mission were 
transferred to Jerusalem to help in the work of the Moravian Leper 
Home, whose Sisters (German and Danish) remained in their 
institution without absence for a single day. These new helpers had 
come from al Bassa, which village, on the Palestine-Lebanese border, 
had been the southernmost station of the American Presbyterian 
mission‘ till the delineation of the boundaries. The arrangement 
whereby the Carmel Mission took over this work was one of the 
first pieces of post-war (1914-18) missionary co-operation, brought 
about through the United Missionary Council of Syria and Palestine, 
which had itself partly grown out of the efforts of the (then) Bishop® 
in Jerusalem, in close collaboration with the Rev. J. H. Nicol of the 
American Presbyterian mission in Syria, and Mr Marshall Fox, of the 
Friends Foreign Service Council. Together they had administered 

1 Cf, ‘Harmal’ for Harpur as the C.M.S. Hospital in Old Cairo is known. 

2 George Francis Graham Browne. 

* The Moravian Leper Home is a British Moravian Institution. 


M The Presbyterian Mission retired from Palestine with the advent of Bishop 
Gobat. 


® Rennie MacInnes. 
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the Syria and Palestine Relief Fund, a form of unified endeavour 
which they regarded as too valuable to lose. 

The Evangelical Carmel Mission has also Swiss connexions, more 
intimate than those of the Syrian Orphanage with its committee, and 
for some months after the internment of the Germans, the Swiss 
member" of the mission was left in charge. It proved possible to 
preserve valuable contact with the interned missionaries through all 
the war years, one member of the mission being released at the close 
of hostilities who is now a much appreciated member of the C.M.S. 
Girls School, "Amman. The work at al Bassa had to be closed soon 
after the beginning of 1942, but the Sunday services there and in the 

rison at Acre were conducted regularly; and the elementary school 
in Haifa, though falling on bad times, never had to be closed and, 
since the Armistice, has improved its position. The Home on Mount 
Carmel, which has been a summer ‘refuge from the heat’ for mission- 
aries from all over the Near and Middle East, is still in the hands of 
the military authorities. The Swiss committee was able to despatch 
regular quarterly grants for the work. Without these, and the gifts 
which accrued through the committee on ‘Orphaned Missions’ of 
the International Missionary Council, the oak could not possibly 
have been maintained. It is to be hoped that Swiss interest and 
poneweeity stretching back over more than two decades, will have 
appreciation and consideration when matters of administration 
and the right to hold property come up for official discussion. This 
bi-national interest in itself should be worth conserving. 

Most of the remaining German missionary work has been centred 
either in Jerusalem or comparatively close. ‘The hospital and school 
of the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses also date back well into the nine- 
teenth century. The hospital continued for but a few months, with 
the same nursing superintendence and with Dr E. W. G. Masterman 
in charge. It should be stated that this appointment, which lasted 
till May 1940, began before midnight on September 3rd, 1939, 
which says much for the speed and wisdom of medical missionary 
action, with the full concurrence of the District Commissioner. 
The school—Talitha Kumi—had more varying vicissitudes. The 
deaconesses remained for most of the academic year, but with the 
decision to intern, the loss to the school was never made good. The 
buildings were requisitioned and, after a temporary home in a village 
near Jerusalem, the school is now housed in premises between the 
capital and Bethlehem. The work of the deaconesses has suffered 
more severely than any other feature of the German work; for this 
there can be nothing but regret, though such has been the Christian 
influence of these two institutions and so genuine the place they 
have held in: the affection of Palestinians that, even if things have 
perforce to take a different turn in Palestine, the good they have 
1 Hanni Luthy, who died in Switzerland four years later. 
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done will be conserved. Such devotion may go unsung but not 
unrecorded, 

The ferusalem-Verein is really the only mission which has built 
up a branch of the Lutheran Church. Herein its greatest importance 
is probably to be found. The Deaconess work has nothing, from the 
nature of the case, beyond institutional ministry, while the Syrian 
Orphanage, though never without a regular pastor and regular 
services, has naturally only contributed indirectly to the numbers 
of Arab-Lutherans. While it is true that the numbers may be fairly 
large in comparison with the total of the Lutheran community, the 
Orphanage has not been responsible for congregational work outside 
its own compounds. The Verein, on the other hand, has had work 
of long standing in Bethlehem, and also in two large villages in 
the vicinity, Beit Sahur and Beit Jala. Regular services are conducted 
in the Crusading Chapel in the Muristan in the Old City of Jeru- 
salem, and in post-war years in Hebron. This last-named piece of 
work was given up at once in 1939, the Bishop becoming responsible 
for services in the hospital, which is an institution of the Jerusalem 
and the East Mission. The last Lutheran has now left Hebron. The 
pastor just retired from Bethlehem gave over fifty years to ministering 
in these places. This ‘ecclesiastical’ work continued despite the 
difficulties, but the pastor of one place had to seek teaching work in 
order to make a livelihood. The schools were all closed with the 
exception of that at Beit Sahur, where almost the only experiment 
in co-education was such a success that this elementary school was 
considered the most valuable piece of the Verein’s educational 
enterprise and every effort made to keep it going through funds 
from the I.M.C. and elsewhere. Since 1943 the present Bishop has 
added it to his other responsibilities. The school is happily situated 
close to the ‘Fields of the Shepherds’. Whether or not it proves 

racticable to re-open the other schools—the kindergarten in Beit 
Fala was maintained almost voluntarily by the teachers for two years 
till it ceased to function—that at Beit Sahur deserves to be 
strengthened and better equipped. The Lutheran congregations 
have naturally dwindled but, given the pastors with requisite leader- 
ship and equally requisite time, the Christmas Church in Bethlehem, 
the only ‘Protestant’ congregation in the ‘City of David’, and its 
sister churches, should revive something of their pristine vigour and 
inspiration. Scattered Lutherans in other places in Palestine, chiefly 
Haifa, have been welcomed and well shepherded by Arab-Anglican 
pastors, and probably no attempt should be made to urge a return 
to former allegiances, for this phenomenon antedated the war by 
several years and can be paralleled elsewhere. 

There remains the Syrian Orphanage, probably the mission with 
the most extensive properties of any in the country. Its pre-war 
record has been noted. Its scions are to be found throughout Palestine 
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and ‘Transjordan and considerably farther afield. It has left a deep 
imprint on the trades of the country; and only ten years before the 
war the workshops were considerably enlarged. These, however, had 
almost entirely to be given up when the buildings were occupied by 
the military—all except the printing press and the cobbler’s shop. 
The remainder had to be housed in outhouses. But more serious was 
the large exodus in the early summer of 1940, which meant halving 
the number of boy orphans at once, and reducing the number of 
girls to one third, who left for Talitha Kumi. The elder boys went 
to the Verein buildings in Bethlehem; the younger to the farm 
buildings at Nazareth, which have been considerably altered to meet 
changed conditions. This property was largely procured nearly half 
a century ago through the interest of Lutheran and other friends of 
the Orphanage in the United States, an interest which, so far from 
waning through the war years, not only weathered the storms but 
has become more vigorous and hopeful. Nazareth first took one 
hundred and ten boys in buildings meant for thirty-six, while the 
dormitory suffered from two earthquake shocks during the first year 
and was condemned by the Public Works Department as sleeping 
quarters. Finally, the farm buildings were turned into classrooms 
and dormitories: and Nazareth now takes one hundred and fifty, 
while more than as many again are turned away each year. Both the 
Nazareth institution and the Jerusalem workshops, with about fifty 
learning crafts, have been in the hands of Palestinian members of 
the staff. This is an important factor in future decisions and con- 
siderations, when the ‘doctrine’ of ‘devolution’ comes into the 
picture. The properties in Jerusalem and Nazareth are valuable in 
themselves, but the orphanage also has more extensive lands at Bir 
Salim, close to the railway line to Egypt, which place was built to 
be an agricultural school with three appropriate buildings, possessed 
a large orange grove, whose produce was a large source of income 
in the ’thirties, and provided facilities for chicken-farming, bee- 
keeping and other ‘farm’ activities. Somewhat nearer Jerusalem, 
a few kilometres off the direct road to Gaza and about half-way 
there, is the ‘cereal’ farm of Kheimet Allah, which was intended as 
the granary of the orphanage and which in a few years would have 
helped in making the place quite self-supporting. Both these places, 
after being ‘run’ from Jerusalem for nearly three years, were leased 
by the Custodian, which was an obvious advantage. In each place 
the orphanage maintained a fully qualified missionary family. The 
further properties include a clay pit, which continued to provide 
for cups and bricks by the hundred and thousand; and a fine site for 
the orphanage, should it become advisable to move. This place, 
provided by Swiss friends, lies half-way to Bethlehem. The import- 
ance of the Syrian Orphanage is acknowledged alike by missions 
and Government. It te had a part in shaping the lives and 
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‘jobs’ of many in Palestine, and its prospects are happy for the 
uture. 

There were no missionaries of the Ferusalem-Verein left in the 
country at the outbreak of war; so that, when the order for intern- 
ment came out, it was only those connected with two Deaconess 
institutions and the orphanage who were taken to other German 
Templar Colonies, where they did good work, medical and educa- 
tional. With the repatriation of some and the transfer of others to 
Australia, all those who were left came to be accommodated in one 
colony. It was possible, as in the case of the Carmel missionaries, 
to keep in regular touch with them, security regulations allowing of 
monthly visits which were never refused. For this fellowship the 
whole missionary community is grateful and takes courage from the 
experience. 

There remains a reference to the war-time administration of this 
work. For some four years it was all entrusted to a committee which 
was known as the ‘Committee for the Supervision of German 
Educational Institutions’. This was partly government (chiefly 
under the chairmanship of the District Chesinipsionnn in Jerusalem) 
and Farid missionary. Here again the Syria and Palestine Relief 
Fund furnished a precedent. The Bishop in Jerusalem had one 
representative, while there was another for American ‘interests’. 
The same secretary—the Director of Social Welfare—served through- 
out the period, until it was decided to bring the whole work within 
the jurisdiction of the Custodian of Enemy Property, who had 
approved the original committee. A sub-committee in Haifa con- 
trolled the affairs of the Carmel mission. Reports were sent when 

ossible to the London and New York offices of the I.M.C, while 
riends in America and Switzerland were also kept informed. For 
this form of war-time co-operation there must be mingled feelings 
of regret, thankfulness and serosa ret that not more was possible, 
thankfulness for the work done and the fellowship entailed, hope 
that it can never be ‘in vain in the Lord’. 
Eric F. F. BisHop 
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CHURCH, POLITICS AND NATIONALISM 
IN MADAGASCAR 


By J. T. HARDYMAN 


ig Madagascar nationalism flared up recently into open rebellion. 
The situation illustrates some of the difficulties now faced by 
the indigenous churches in colonial territories. 

In Britain, men are both churchmen and citizens in whom, 
collectively, political sovereignty ultimately lies. Social criticism by 
Christians is therefore criticism of culture, customs and political and 
economic organizations which are in a special sense their own. It is 
different, however, in a colonial territory. There the final political 
power lies in the hands of the ruling colonial authorities; but the 
Christian Church in its most active and numerically strongest form 
is composed of the ‘subject’ race. This special relationship involves 
special difficulties for the Church. This is particularly true to-day 
when the rising spirit of nationalism exacerbates this relationship. 
It is more than the surge of normal patriotism: it is a patriotism 
which tends to overleap itself and in so doing to become something 
fiercely impassioned and blindly uncritical. In this mood revolutions 
may be born and blood flow. 

Criticisms of the existing political order in various lands rarely 
seem to include specifically Christian grounds, even when it is 
Christians who speak. These peoples have not worked out any 
theology of nationality, from which practical deductions might be 
made. It is rather the catchwords of political talk that are prominent. 
But this dissociation from specifically Christian considerations does 
not prevent the nationalist movement, in its political aspect, from 
having important practical implications for the indigenous Church. 
This may be seen in Madagascar by looking first at the attitude of 
the ruling power, and secondly at some aspects of the spiritual crisis 
caused by the uprush of nationalist sentiment. 

Secular thought has commonly discussed life in terms of the 
State for ‘this’ life and the Church (since its existence has to be 
reckoned with) for the ‘next’ life. Official French policy is not 
hostile but neutral in respect of all religions within its sphere of 
authority. But the special relationship between governors and 
governed introduces complications. Almost all views, whether or not 
by the deliberate will of those who express them, may in certain 
circumstances acquire a political significance objectionable to the 
authorities. Hence the latter, while far from wishing to suppress the 
native Church, and while very readily granting all requests that 
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fulfil the prescribed terms, have felt themselves compelled to deter- 
mine very carefully the conditions in which men may associate for 
religious and other purposes. At one time in Madagascar, even such 
phrases as the ‘kingdom of God’ might be construed as intended in 
a political sense, as the word for kingdom is the same as that for 
overnment. The day when such interpretations were possible is 
ong since past; but it illustrates a sensitiveness which once so 
restricted the conditions of association that much spiritual energy 
and emotion which would normally have been expended in political 
concerns was, by the absence of other outlets, canalized within the 
Church, to the latter’s undoubted benefit. 

As the years have passed, however, the situation has altered. 
Social thought now pays great attention not only to the individual 
and the State (frequently relegating the Church to the ‘next’ life), 
but also to community; it sees most of the richness of human life 
being acquired in a multitude of cultural and other associations. 
Over the years, till recently, the political tension has been easing; 
for this reason, and because the French have brought western 
culture with them and have given to many able Malagasy new oppor- 
tunities for training in Europe, culture has developed and associa- 
tions have multiplied. The needs of ‘community’ have been satisfied 
more and more, especially in Imerina, the most highly developed 
province. Thus, some of the energy once canalized within the 
churches now finds additional outlets. But the Church cannot regret 
the change, for its task is to train laymen not to shelter within a 
religious arbour, but to enter into all this network of relationships 
involved in ‘community’ as practising Christians who, within the 
Church, have learnt the true secret of community in its fullest sense. 

Cultural progress is a slow and humane advance. But parallel 
with it run other tendencies. A sense of growing ability; the belief 
that the days of tutelage should be ending; the explosive catchwords 
of freedom, independence and such-like—all these things, often 
coupled with an ignorance, on the part of many, of the complications 
of the whole question and a disregard of some vital moral problems, 
have brought the political issue once again to the fore. The result 
in Madagascar has been the recent political rebellion. The majority 
of the Malagasy are not implicated; indeed, many are even bitterly 
opposed to much of the policy of the responsible party. But the fact 
of the rebellion must inevitably affect the native Church. 

Christians, whether laymen or pastors, are still citizens and must 
hold views on social and puthien-nianteds In passing a Christian 
judgment on the structure and behaviour of society, a native Church 
can deal with certain social matters and achieve much good by its 
criticism and positive efforts at reform. Such problems include 
addiction to drink and drugs, and prostitution; it is usually found 
that while the Church adopts a moral and educative approach, the 
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Government at the very least lends valuable aid by its restrictive 
legislation. 

The real difficulty and danger arises when persons, who are 
Christians, pass radical judgments on society which, as indicated 
already, spring not so much from their religious faith as from 
political and other considerations. If any of their words or actions 
are held to be politically objectionable, it is likely, in accordance 
with a psychological habit common everywhere, that their position 
as Christians, and perhaps influential Christians, receives an un- 
deserved prominence. Thus the part played in the organization of 
the rebellion by some Malagasy pastors and other church officials 
has brought no credit to the Protestant Church. 

Every attempt is made by the missionaries to prevent any part 
of the life and organization of the Church from being unwisely used 
for political ends. Quite apart from the views of the Government on 


the subject, such use would be wholly detrimental to the true aims | 


of the Church. The apparently more ‘practical’ ideas and plans of 
politics, were they allowed to infiltrate, would prevent the radical 
judgment on and re-making of human nature accomplished by God 
through His Church at a depth far below that of human politics. 
The chief responsibility rests on the native pastors. They must 
realize that on them devolves the special, holy, fearful task of under- 
standing, assimilating and proclaiming the Gospel of God’s grace 
to sinful mankind. In a land where words flow like water, it is not 
as easy as it might be to learn how holy and responsible a task that is. 

If we turn to some other aspects of the situation, it is clear that 
it is a spiritual crisis. The intention of the rebellion was, of course, 
to wrest political independence from the controlling European 
power. Measures are being taken to prevent the recurrence of such 


extreme views and violent deeds. Malagasy political parties opposed | 


to the revolutionary party have loudly proclaimed their loyalty to 
the European power and express gratitude for the western culture 
of which they have been made free. One does not need to go the 
length of calling in question the sincerity of such assertions to realize 
that pronouncements of this type, taken by themselves, do not 
adequately reveal the spiritual crisis evident to-day in Madagascar 
and above all in the Malagasy élite. 

The question of ‘Missions and Culture’, as it has traditionally 
been called, is ever present. But since Warneck wrote his famous 
book, it has become more urgent and insistent, owing to the greatly 
increased speed of social and economic changes and the extreme 
passions aroused, especially by political aspirations. The allied senti- 
ments engendered by nationality, patriotism and the relationship 
by blood, culture and religion with one’s ancestors are very strong. 
Thus there is demanded of the Church in Madagascar in its life and 
thought, both individual and corporate, a real ability to distinguish 
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the central, vital truths of Christianity, and a determination to 
criticize in the light of these truths the beliefs and practices which 
all the time nationalist propaganda would incline men to accept 
wholesale. 

It is easier to see the problem than to solve it in practice as a 
Christian. Here it must be enough simply to give one or two examples 
of the tension. The first lies in the suggestion put forward by some 
leading Malagasy three years ago and discussed in a Franco- 
Malagasy conference, namely that the Malagasy desired and deserved 
a ‘Charter of Rights for the Malagasy’. The main objection from the 
side of European authority was that French policy gave qualified 
persons (of whatever nationality within the Union frangaise) the 
rights of French citizens; the proposed Charter would draw the 
dividing lines elsewhere. Undoubtedly, French citizenship is highly 
valued by those Malagasy who possess it. But the discussion revealed 
the tension here spoken of: those Malagasy, though well-educated 
and versed in European culture, clearly felt bound to their own race 
and colour by some emotions and aspirations which could not be 
wholly satisfied by the grant of a valuable French citizenship shared 
by qualified persons of many different races. 

Intellectually, the tension sometimes reveals itself in some rather 
Utopian and naive views on Malagasy history. These views are not 
irrelevant to the position of Christianity; but more closely connected 
with the life of the Church is such a problem as that of the proper 
attitude towards the Famadithana, or body-turning ceremony, in the 
original form of which elements of harmless custom, commendable 
respect, family loyalty are closely mingled with heathen beliefs and 
practices. 

From the clear-cut struggle between Christianity and paganism 
a century ago, Madagascar became famous as the ‘Martyrs’ Isle’. 
To-day Madagascar attracts the attention of the outside world 
because of its politics. But for the Church the issue remains funda- 
mentally the same. The problem is perhaps more complex, more 
subtle, less clearly defined. There is a veritable spiritual revolution 
in Madagascar. Politics are only its most spectacular form of 
expression. 

J. T. HarpyMAN 








AFRICAN MUSIC IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
By JOHN F. CARRINGTON 


YEAR ago the Editors invited me to write an account of some 
experiments made in the Yakusu district of the U per Congo 
with the object of trying to use African music in the Church s worship. 
I felt, at the time, that we did not know enough about the subject 
to warrant an article upon it and so asked if the writing might be 
postponed. But since the intervening period has only served to 
confirm our earlier findings and to suggest that success might attend 
serious efforts along the lines we have worked out, it may be worth 
while to describe now what is being done. 

Some missionaries will not agree with the use of indigenous 
musical idiom in the expression of the African Christian’s faith and 
life. They would advocate a complete break with what, to them, is a 
wholly evil past, as the young convert takes his place in the Christian 
Church. For such, the following paragraphs will hold little interest 
because those of us who are trying to foster the use of African music 
in our church worship do so in the belief that the heritage of the 
Universal Church can be enriched by African contributions as well 
as by the gifts of the West. 

Experiments in the use of African music which we have already 
encountered have consisted mainly in taking some tribal melody 
already in use and adapting Christian words to it. Such a procedure 
is Open to criticism in two ways. Firstly, some of the melodies 
employed may be foreign importations and not real music of the 
tribe concerned. In our own area many of the canoe songs we hear 
to-day are based upon gramophone tunes—especially those of the 
recently imported rumba dance. Africans using these tunes admit that 
they are not their own music at all. Then, secondly, some melodies 
heard are accompanied by such undesirable words that any attempt to 
introduce the tunes into church worship would be doomed to failure.* 

Some workers who have realized the difficulty for African peoples 
of certain musical intervals and rhythms in European hymn-tunes 
have advocated modifying these along African lines as follows:* 

(a) teaching the correct European tune to African Christians; 

(b) allowing them to sing the tune as they wish, altering the 

difficult musical intervals and changing the rhythms to 
suit themselves; 

1 For our Yakusu area we can say that lewd references are far more common 
in words associated with imported tunes (rumba dance tunes, for example) than 
in traditional tribal songs. 

? For a detailed account of this method, with examples, see Séderberg, B.: “The 
influence of African music on European tunes’, Congo Mission Nets, July 1946. 
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(c) recording the result on African lips after a suitable time has 
elapsed for the changes to have become fixed. This will 
then give the form of the tune to be introduced to new- 
comers and to be taught in schools. 


All of us at work on the African mission field know that this process 
of modification goes on in spite of determined efforts on the part 
of the European teacher to keep the tune as it should be sung 
according to European standards. The method we have outlined is 
thus a practical way of dealing with inevitable modifications and 
fixing them so that a minimum of variations spring up on any given 
European hymn-tune. Many missionaries, however, will not be 
happy in using for worship what is essentially a hybrid form of 
music—neither truly African nor essentially European. They cannot 
help asking =f Fan the question: ‘If European hymn-tunes are 
uncongenial and difficult for African ears, way begin with them at 
all? Why not use African music from the start?’ 

In our own attempts in developing the musical side of African 
church worship, we have tried to use essentially African music, but 
we have been careful to use mew African music so as to avoid the 
difficulty mentioned above of bad associations with undesirable 
words. We have been able to initiate and develop such new music 
because of the relatively simple way in which many of the traditional 
songs of the Yakusu area are built up. 

With the exception of the Lingua Penia Swahili, all the languages 
used around Yakusu are tonal, having two essential tones which 
are significant for semantic differentiation. Unless the speaker 
correctly modulates the pitch of his voice so as to reproduce the 
essential tonal patterns of the language, his hearers find it difficult 
to comprehend his meaning or may even mistake badly what he is 
ge to say. Words having exactly the same kinds and sequence 
of vowels and consonants can be entirely different in meaning 
according to the musical pattern with which the syllables are repro- 
duced by the voice. Thus, for some of the languages of our area, we 
have: (high-toned syllables are accented, low-toned syllables are 
unaccented) 


Kele Anba (Ngelema) Olombo Mba (Manga) 
lisaké = promise lebogé = stone lokéle = drum te=tooth 
lisakd = poison lebégo=plantain lokelé=spoon té= village 


The Kele phrase: eneke bosongo ndalowa can have twenty-four 
different meanings according to the way in which the speaker 
modulates the tonal patterns of the words; meanings which range 
from: ‘he saw the white man at the cave’ to: ‘he will see the pounding- 
stick in the sunlight’. 

The tonal patterns of the spoken language are therefore of great 
importance for meaning in the languages used around Yakusu and 
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elsewhere in Central Africa.! But, if Kele words are fitted to Euro- 
pean hymn-tunes these all- iy eones tonal patterns are destroyed 


in the singing of the hymn, because the melody has no relation 
whatever to the tonal patterns of the words used. Unfortunately 
it is only comparatively recently that missionaries have realized the 
importance of tone in Central African languages* and the marriage 
between European tunes and African words was effected before 
the incompatibility between them was understood. One authority 
on West African peoples has written: 


I have been informed by Africans that . . . when children sing in 
schools in their own language but set to our music, what they sing is un- 
intelligible to the outsider and often to the singers must appear ridiculous.’ 


In view of this a priori argument against the use of European 
tunes adapted to African words, it is of interest to study the relation 
existing between sung melody and spoken tonal patterns in African 
songs. Do African melodies respect or ignore the tonal patterns of 
accompanying African words? I am not sufficiently well-read in 
the subj ect to be able to give a balanced review of all the literature, 
but o Gloss which I have met in my studies and enquiries are 
varied. On the one hand we have Hornbostel’s statement: 


Language and melody have a reciprocal influence on one another. But 
melody preponderates; language is confined by it and has to yield. . . . It 
is is games interesting to study the mutual influence between speech 

singing in connexion with those languages in which changes of pitch 
and their Aopction determine the meaning of the words. . . . A comparison 
between the melodies of the speaking and the chanting voice shows that the 
chanted melody pays hardly any attention to the spoken word.‘ 


But a Belgian writer states that songs of the Bira tribe of East 
Central Congo show a definite relation between the two kinds of 
melody: 


The musical (tonal) accent has a great influence on the indigenous 
song. . . . We can now understand more easily the difficulty which attends 
the setting of native words to music even when the music is already of the 
native form; the tonal melody of the words must always be brought into 
close relationship with the melody of the song.® 





1 It is the two-toned patterns of the words of special, stereotyped, proverb- 
like phrases which form the basis of the gong-, horn- and whistle-signalling so 
common in this area of Central Africa. 

* Exception must be made of J. Whitehead whose Bobangi Grammar pub- 
lished in the very early days of Congo ig work (1899) contains an account 
of the semantic function of tones in Boban 

* Rattray, R. S.: “The drum-language of West Africa.’ Fournal of the Africa 
Society, 1922-23. 

* Hornbostel, E. M. von: ‘African negro music’. Africa I, 1928. 

5 Maeyens, L.: ‘Het inlandsch lied en het muzikaal accent met”semantisch 
functie bij de Babira’. Kongo-overzee IV, 1938, p. 250. Compare the statement 
by E. W. Price that: ‘much, but not all’ Ngombe music is related to the tonal 
patterns of the accompanying words’ in: ‘Native melody and Christian hymns’. 
Congo Mission News, July 1946, p. 14. 
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For the Yakusu area we can go further and show that the relation 
between tonal patterns and sung melody is so close that the tradi- 
tional songs of the tribe may provide a valuable method of studying 
the tonal patterns of the language. It is true to say for this region 
that the sung melody is little more than the chanted tonal patterns 
of the words used. 

Such a method of song construction as that found in the Yakusu 
area explains many characteristics of the local music. For instance, 
the music accompanying words sung in chorus is usually unvarying 
for any given song because the same chorus words are repeated 
over and over again. On the other hand, solo parts vary in melody 
because the words are varied and therefore tonal patterns change 
from one solo part to another. Again, we sometimes marvel at the 
7? facility with which the African will repeat the music of a song 

e may have heard only once from his fellow-tribesmen. This is 
because he has remembered the words, and the music immediately 
follows from the tonal patterns of these words. The African is 
recognized as being remarkably clever in introducing impromptu 
phrases into his songs, describing in jovial fashion the white man 
sitting in the canoe which he is paddling, or the master of the goods 
which he is carrying through the forest. His cleverness is not in 
finding words, which seem to fit admirably the tune that he is using, 
but rather in thinking out so quickly some easily remembered, 
witty, rhythmic phrase, the tune of which is fixed as soon as the 
words are thought of. This analysis of Central African songs also 
explains the comparative paucity of notes used by the singer of 
traditional tribal music. More than two notes are sometimes heard, 
because the words of a whole phrase may be shifted to a tonal level 
higher or lower than that of surrounding phrases; but within the 
one phrase tonal patterns are followed closely by the melody of 
the voice. Many songs do not have such a tonal shift and only two 
notes are heard when these are sung. 

This method of singing at once gives us a way of introducing 
African music into Christian worship. Instead of the hymn-writer 
first thinking of a favourite tune (Cym Rhondda, Rimington, the 
Londonderry Air, Ein feste Burg or a Negro Spiritual) and then 
fitting African words to the rhythm of the music, we begin with 
the words and then, from the tonal patterns of these words, the 
music emerges. The form of song having a solo lead (varying in 
melody according to the words) followed by a fixed chorus has been 
found to be most successful, though literate congregations could 
probably find sufficient guidance in printed words to be able to 
join in the whole of a hymn and not merely in the fixed chorus. 

Here is an example of a Kele hymn produced in this way. 
Solo lines (marked S) are followed by a chorus (marked C) and the 
tone level of the solo parts is always a musical tone higher than that 
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of the chorus. Thus, if we represent the high- and low-toned 
syllables of the chorus by soh and me (tonic sol-fa notation) respec- 
tively, then corresponding syllables in the solo lines would be sung 
as la and soh respectively. High-toned syllables of the words are 
marked with an accent, while low-toned syllables are unmarked. 


Kele Hymn: 


1. S: ndaf té ngéné wabotéma? 


C: Yésu, Yésu, ale ngéné watotina 
S: alawi bato batotina 

: Yésu, Yésu, ale ngéné watotina 
: Aléngakaé basdshéla 

Yésu, Yésu, ale Ngéné watotina 
: télongekéimd kolonga 

Yésu, Yésu, ale ngené watotina 
kulydk’indé nddbotéma 
kulydék’indé ndabotéma 


ndaéf té6 ngén¢ wabol4u 

Yésu, Yésu, ale ngéné watotina 
: &sungdké eb’éélembu 

Yésu, Yésu, ale ngéné watotina 
: Gwesdké ebdbydle 

Yésu, Yésu, ale ngéné watotina 
awélék4 bato bandé 

Yésu, Yésu, ale ngéné watotina 
: kulydk’indé nddbotéma 

: kulyd4k’indé nddbotéma 


ndaf té ngéné walofko 

Yésu, Yésu, ale ngéné watotina 
: botwesi wdlos4mo 

Yésu, Yésu, ale ngéné watotina 
: dkendéké konddliwa 

: Yésu, Yésu, ale ngéné watotina 
: mbwisdé bato téuweke 

Yésu, Yésu, ale ngéné watotina 
: kulyék’indé ndébotéma 

: kulyék’indé ndabotéma 


QBOBOROMOY OUdUOROROY OBOROND 


English Translation: 


1. Who is master of the heart? 


Jesus, Jesus, He is master of all 
He knows all men 

Jesus, Jesus, He is master of all 
He overcame temptation 

Jesus, Jesus, He is master of all 
That we too might overcome 
Jesus, Jesus, He is master of all 
Accept Him in your heart 
Accept Him in your heart. 


. Who is master of goodness? 


Jesus, Jesus, He is master of all 
He helped the poor 

Jesus, Jesus, He is master of all 
He healed the sick 

Jesus, Jesus, He is master of all 
He died for His people 

Jesus, Jesus, He is master of all 
Accept Him in your heart 
Accept Him in your heart. 


. Who is master of eternal life? 


Jesus, Jesus, He is master of all 

Saviour of love 

Jesus, Jesus, He is master of all 

He went to death 

Jesus, Jesus, He is master of all 
at we men might be saved 

Jesus, Jesus, He is master of all 

Accept Him in your heart 

Accept Him in your heart. 


As an example of the musical pattern of a solo line followed by 


S: kulyék’indé nddbotéma 
C: kulyaék’indé nddbotéma 


a chorus line we show the melody associated with the words: 


pets tot ieds Pose 
Mm-s-S$-S8S-S-M-S-mM, 


Results. ‘Those of us who have tried using African music of 











the type described above have noticed a remarkable difference 
between the way in which such music is sung and the way in which 
European tunes are intoned. A Roman Catholic missionary working 
at Coquilhatville has written: 


We have introduced European music and, but for a few exceptions, it 
has been a fiasco. Good intentions have not made up for lack of under- 
standing, poor taste and insufficient tact. The effects have been deplorable 
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and sometimes grotesque. The result has been that these people who, in 
their own songs do not shout, drag nor lose the sense of rhythm, in our 
churches shout, drag badly and have no sense of rhythm.? 

These words, though they may sound exaggerated to some 
workers in Africa, certainly reflect what many of us find as we go 
about our missionary tasks. But such dragging, departure from the 
tune and lack of rhythm are rarely or never heard in the singing 
of a traditional African song nor in the hymns we have built up on 
traditional patterns. As a result the atmosphere of worship is more 
readily built up and reverence is the more easily fostered. 

Perhaps the greatest value of hymns of the type described is 
that the words sung have meaning for the singer. This is certainly 
not so in many of our hymns set to European tunes where tonal 
nape are destroyed by the music, so that meaning must often 

e lost completely. That this is no exaggeration is shown by the 
history of some of our own hymns at Yakusu. In the early days of 
the mission, nearly fifty years ago, the white leaders rightly put out 
tentative versions of hymns in Kele set to European tunes, expecting 
that corrections would be made as their knowledge of the language 
increased and as Africans became literate and were able to help 
with the development of the work. But grammatical errors were 
sung lustily and have survived without change right down to the 
present day. When we ask singers what they mean by some of the 
words, they reply that they do not know, but that such is what 
they were taught. Some even resent the suggestion that meaningful 
words (expressing actually what the original writers intended to mean) 
be substituted for the meaningless syllables. We surely do not wish 
to encourage worship that is based on unintelligible and meaningless 
formulae. 

Difficulties. The kind of African hymn-tune which we are 
trying to use in the Yakusu area is clearly only possible where local 
music follows closely the tonal patterns of the spoken language. 
This may not be so in areas outside our own. Certainly it is true 
that, in some African languages which have been carefully recorded, 
tone does not play an important part in differentiating semantic 
and grammatical meaning. In such cases hymns could not be built 
up in the way we have described. But since meaning would 
probably not be destroyed by setting the words to fixed musical 
patterns, traditional African melodies or European tunes modified 
for African singing could be used rather than the exact European 
tunes so frequently found in African hymnals of the Christian 
Church. 

Four-part singing is neither possible nor desirable with these 
African hymns. Sometimes two-part singing may be a feature of 


1 Jans, P. ‘Musique religieuse pour indigénes’. Aequatoria, Hors série I, 1938. 
Extrait: Africanae Fraternae Ephemerides Romanae, No. 13, Juin, 1938. 
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the indigenous music and could be used in hymns, provided that 
the parts remained faithful to the tonal patterns of the words used. 
(Such two-part singing would be different from our western con- 
ception of harmony.) African choirs whose main delight seems often 
to be the singing of European four-part harmony will not readily 
welcome the unison or two-part songs we are trying to develop. 
Some opposition may also be encountered because European 
musical instruments such as the harmonium, the piano, the accordeon 
and the concerted efforts of the brass band cannot be used to accom- 
pany the African music. Note, however, that the use of African 
music removes the raison d’étre of these instrumental aids, namely: 
the encouragement of African congregations to keep time and tune 
during the singing of European music. How far African instruments 
could be used to accompany (as opposed to Jeading) hymns in 
African musical idiom is a matter which requires a good deal of 
further study. A judicious use of gongs and drums might perhaps 
be useful and effective, but we know nothing about the possible 
value of xylophones or stringed instruments. Even if they should 
prove useful as accompaniment, however, we may still be unable 
to use them in church worship, as they might detract from the 
atmosphere of worship and reverence which African hymns can so 
readily develop. 
But by far the greatest difficulty in the development of African 

hymns using African music is the opposition to such music on the 

art of so-called ‘educated’ Africans. Our own experience cannot 

¢ more ably expressed than in the words of Father Jans, whose 
work has already been quoted: 











































We should deceive ourselves if we concluded that the struggle for the 
use of African music has been won. It has only begun. And the most 
dangerous adversaries are to be found among the Africans themselves. 
There is a systematic opposition on the part of some African ‘évolués’ taken 
up with European ways to the point of wishing to decry all that is native— 
language, customs and so on—in order to imitate and adapt European 
civilization. . . . From the point of view of music, there is only European 
music which is worth anything; indigenous music is considered as savage 
—‘basenji’; they are ashamed of it, they are embarrassed by it. . . .1 


Africans from areas which have had considerably longer contact 
with Christianity than has the Upper Congo have, however, ex- 
pressed surprise when I have spoken to them of the attitude which 
Father Jans describes and they have suggested to me that it may 
be only a passing phase; that fifty years hence our African leaders 
might be far more ready than at present to use their own indigenous 
forms of music in the service of the Church. We sincerely hope that 
this opinion is a true one, for who can maintain that European music 
is the only musical form which can be used by the African Christian 
3 Jans, P. op. cit., p. 176. 
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Church—or, indeed, by the world-wide Church? Why should we 
deny to the African the opportunity of bringing his share of the 
‘glory and honour of the nations’ into the Eternal City? 

St Paul, though versed in Greek culture, came to be a member 
of the little band of people called Christians by hearing a voice 
speaking to him on the Damascus road in his own native, Hebrew 
tongue. Many an African has yet to go through that experience of 
the power of the Holy Spirit in his life. We believe that hymns set 
to his own music may be a real power in helping him to hear the 
Voice in his own tongue and so in building up a strong, indigenous 
Church of Christ in Central Africa. 

JoHN F. CARRINGTON 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION—A TRANSMISSION 


THE TRANSMISSION OF THE FalTH. By Goprrey E. PHILLIPs. London 
and Redhill: Lutterworth Press. ros. 6d. 1947. 


anes the papers presented and discussed at the enlarged 
meeting of the International Missionary Council held at 
Whitby, Ontario, in July last, no less than four dealt with ‘the 
articulate Word: the problem of communication’ (see the October, 
1947 issue of this Review). It is that great ‘Whitby’ subject which 
the book under review takes up. The author, lately Professor of 
Missions at Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, is a recognized theo- 
logical scholar. As in his earlier works, such as The Ancient Church 
and Modern India, The Gospel in the World and The Old Testament 
in the World Church, so also in this new book one cannot but admire 
his thorough and comprehensive knowledge, his ability to make 
that knowledge ‘alive’ by bringing out its relevance to present-day 
problems and situations, his firm grasp of Christian essentials, his 
oecumenical approach, his balanced judgment and his simple and 
attractive style. 
The purpose of the book before us is to place our own con- 
temporary effort as regards the communication of the Gospel in its 
true context of the age-long transmission process. 


In the testing days which seem to lie ahead, when the Church must 
communicate its faith to the new world or perish, clearness of aim will be 
as necessary as access of energy. Is it not wise to go back to the beginning 
and see how in the past the belief and vitality of the Church have in fact 
been passed on to the younger generation and to the outsider? (pp. 11-12). 


In the form of an ‘aeroplane survey’ of history and present 
practice, the author reviews the efforts of the Church in the handing 
on of its faith and life to its own young people and to those outside. 
The first ten chapters are devoted to an analysis of the situation in 
primitive communities, in the Old Testament and among the later 
Jews, in the New Testament and among the early Christians, in the 
sub-apostolic age and during the centuries of change from Justin 
to Augustine, in the Middle Ages and in early modern missions. 
The remaining five chapters gather up the results of the historical 
survey and use these results in measuring up the situation in three 
large and representative areas: Africa, China and India—closing with 
a chapter bearing the significant title, “The Church as the Mission 


to Britain’ (i.e. Britain as an exponent of the ‘Christian’ West). 
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The author maintains, and in the view of the present reviewer 
rightly so, that the common assumption that the Church ‘sagged 
down’ after the Apostles needs re-examination. Throughout the 
sub-apostolic period Christians showed readiness for martyrdom. 
They determined most of the Canon and gave us the New Testament. 
They realized the tremendous importance of teaching. They standard- 
ized the ministry. And they formulated the first creed. All this goes 
to prove that it is a mistake to believe that after the Apostles the 
Christian Church lapsed into legalism, formalism and inferior 
standards of living (p. 89). 

In a brief review like this it is not possible to call attention to 
the many excellent things said, and said so well, in the fascinating 
study which Mr Phillips has given us. Mention must, however, be 
made of what the author himself suggests as the most important of 
the lessons to be learned from his investigation, namely a clarification 
and possibly an enlargement of our missionary purpose. That 
purpose may best be defined as ‘the transmission of Christian faith 
and life’. The Christian mission, he maintains, is essentially a 
transmission: 


It transmits from one people to another the Light which God is, the 
Power which His Holy Spirit generates, the Truth of His Being, the marks 
of the divine in human living, the Message which is the everlasting Gospel 
(pp. 106-107). 


The transmission process is corporate, focused in the Church. 
Its most powerful agencies are worship, which both recalls and 
dramatizes the history of redemption, and teaching, which should 
stress what is fundamental and essential in Christian doctrine. 

Another fact which Mr Phillips emphatically brings out is the 
need to stress some particular aspect of the Christian faith and life 
in the various fields in which the transmission process takes place. 
In Africa the one great need to-day is the effective presentation of a 
clear and authoritative Christian doctrine of marriage, in China it is 
the thorough teaching of Christian knowledge centering in the story 
of God’s mighty acts in redeeming man, in India it is the proclama- 
tion that the Church’s concern is with personal conversion, interior 
spiritual re-birth—and in Britain (i.e. the ‘Christian’ West) it is the 
re-stamping of the Church’s life-pattern upon a largely secularized 
society. 

In a book of only 150 pages, covering several thousand years 
and touching five continents, it is, of course, impossible to give a 
balanced and complete picture of the situations existing in the 
different ages and in the different areas. The suggestions provided 
by those ages and areas for the modern missionary work of the 
Church are so important that fuller study is urgently needed. There 
is a wide field here for research, and the hope may be expressed 
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that Mr Phillips’s brilliant book will have the effect of stimulating 
many to take up that work. Within the space available it has been 
possible for the author to give but a very brief account of the way 
in which the transmission is carried out in the various fields and 
circumstances. Much material has had to be omitted. In some 
instances the reason for omission is, however, difficult to understand 
(as in the case of the Nestorian missions to China). 

The Transmission of the Faith is a work that deserves careful 
study by all who, in the ‘Christian’ West no less than in Africa and 
the East, are engaged in the difficult and glorious task of trans- 
mitting to a new world ‘the old, old story of Jesus and his love’. 


O. G. MYKLEBUST 
OsLo 





ANGLICAN HISTORY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Tue Harvest ofr Goop Hort. By B. T. Pace. Illustrated. Maps. London: 
S.P.C.K. 12s. 1947. 

Rosert Gray. By AuprEY Brooke. Illustrated. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 10s. 6d. 1947. 


a Church of England is a queer concern’ is a sentence that 

appeared in a book which had some prominence fifteen or 
twenty years ago. A bishop in South Africa was discussing the 
remark with the present writer and made the comment: ‘But out 
here the silly old thing seems to have found herself’. 

The two books under review give some account of this ‘finding 
herself’ and of the way in which it came about. It is fortunate that 
they have both appeared at the same time, for neither is complete 
without the other. Mr Page’s book makes an excellent supplement 
to Mrs Brooke’s work, showing the achievement of the last hundred 
years resulting from the foundations laid by Robert Gray. And the 
short life of Gray enables us to see something of the problems that 
had to be faced a hundred years ago in the establishing of a Province 
of the Anglican Communion at a distance of six thousand miles 
from Canterbury. 

Mr Page’s book has been written as a record of the expansion 
and increase of Anglican work in South Africa in connexion with the 
centenary of Gray’s consecration, which took place in Westminster 
Abbey on St Peter’s day, 1847. The author, Sotten a joyful: com- 
memoration in view, has wisely omitted the story of the con- 
troversies that arose from time to time, and which Bishop Gray and 
his successors had to face. But unfortunately these were more or 
less inevitable, and Mrs Brook has of necessity included part of the 
story in her pages. 
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The first difficulties of a constitutional character came from the 
ecclesiastical lawyers in England. Gray had made a preliminary 
survey of his enormous diocese, and saw the necessity for sub- 
division. He took advice as to the method of doing this, and then 
found that he was not, in law, his own successor in the See of Cape 
Town. Self-government had been granted to the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and therefore the Royal Letters-Patent which 
had been issued no longer had any validity. 

Gray never appears to have acted on mere emotion. He always 
based his acts on church principles. It is therefore interesting to 
note that from the beginning he followed the principle which 
M. Raoul Allier pointed out some years ago as differentiating the 
Catholic missionary from his Protestant fellow. 


Before he has even one single convert the Catholic missionary introduces 
the Church and its authority into a country with himself, and, so to speak, 
in his own person. He begins by inviting the people to enter the Church 
which exists independently of them. 


It is true that Gray went out to Africa with all the paraphernalia 
of Royal Letters-Patent, but in course of time he found that they 
were worthless and counted for nothing. The Church had to stand 
on the basis of Apostolic authority, and not to rest on any idea of 
Royal supremacy. 

The interesting thing is that, in the providence of God, this came 
about through no action taken by Gray himself, but as the result 
of a decision of the Privy Council. Mr Gladstone, who at the time 
was both a member of the Government and also treasurer of the 
Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund, thus explained the matter to Miss 
Burdett-Coutts: 


This sentence of the Privy Council amounts to the utter destruction of 
the Supremacy in South Africa by the hands of the Crown itself... . I 
see a Metropolitan with his suffragans, meeting to exercise powers not 
stolen or usurped from the See of Canterbury, but in an ecclesiastical sense 
freely and regularly devolved by Archbishop Sumner, and agreeable to the 
ancient and primitive constitution of the Christian Church—powers on 
which it appears self-evident that that Church must fall back whenever 
1 Sigal its partner, the State, thinks fit to cease keeping company 
with it. 


A short time previously, when the end of legal strife had clarified 
his position, Bishop Gray had thus expressed himself in a private 
letter: 


The upshot of all this is that the Bishops must stand up and say, Here 
are we, the Bishops of the Church of South Africa; we are a voluntary 
religious association; these are our terms; who likes to join us? The Pro- 
vincial Synod must lay down, as it has already in part done, the laws and 
regulations of our particular religious association. What can the rest do but 
accept them or quit the association? 


14 
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The outcome was the Constitution and Canons, which in their 
present revised form are the ‘articles of association’ of the Church 
of the Province of South Africa as it exists to-day. These Canons 
do not in themselves form a complete code, for they have behind 
them the Book of Common Prayer of 1662, the English Canons of 
1604 and what remains of the ancient Canon Law as that existed in 
England in 1870, when the Declaration of Fundamental Principles 
was adopted. We must also note the Proviso that the Church of 
South Africa is not bound by decisions of tribunals other than its 
own; while one of the Canons provides that in case of any dispute 
the general principles of Canon Law shall be applied in matters of 
interpretation. 

In this way the Church of South Africa is of great importance, 
since it shows in actual practice how a Province of the Anglican 
Communion can govern itself when freed from the Royal Supremacy, 
and emancipated from Henry VIII’s legislation regarding the sub- 
mission of the clergy. ‘The Crown, even perhaps unwittingly, gave 
it its freedom from ‘establishment’. 

Further, it is interesting to note at this time, with the conscious- 
ness of another Lambeth Conference close at hand, that the first of 
such conferences was summoned as the result of the problems and 
difficulties which had come to the fore in South Africa. From the 
beginning the Lambeth Conference has declined to claim any sort 
of synodical authority in its pronouncements. At the first Conference 
in 1867 Archbishop Longley said in his opening address: ‘We merely 
propose to discuss matters of practical interest, and pronounce what 
we may deem expedient in resolutions which may serve as safe 
guides to future action.’ 

Time has shown more than once that the Lambeth Resolutions 
have not in all cases served as safe guides. On the other hand, 
reference to the South African ‘Constitution and Canons’ shows 
that some of these resolutions have been incorporated in them after 
official acceptance and promulgation. They are thus canonically 
binding in the various dioceses of the South African Province. It 
may reasonably be held that no resolutions of any of the Lambeth 
Conferences have binding authority on the clergy in any Province 
of the Anglican Communion unless they have been formally pro- 
mulgated in a Diocesan or Provincial Synod. This being so, those 
Lambeth Resolutions, which have in this way been accepted, have 
more force in the Province of South Africa than the same resolutions 
have in the Provinces of Canterbury and York, where the liberty of 
the Convocations is controlled by Royal Letters of Business. 

Bishop Gray at his death left a Provincial organization of which 
the foundations had been well and truly laid, and it is a happy story 
of consistent progress that Mr Page gives us in his attractive volume. 
The work of the Province of South Africa now extends from the 
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Cape to the Zambezi. Fourteen dioceses have been established, and 
with the proposed division of the Diocese of Southern Rhodesia 
we may hope that the number will soon be increased to fifteen. Such 
has been the growth of the work that the day cannot be far distant 
when statesmanlike policy should envisage a division of the present 
Province and the establishment of another Archbishopric in the 
northern portion. Perhaps such a northern Province might stretch 
even across the Zambezi! 

The missionary work is most encouraging and has developed far 
beyond anything that had been thought of in Gray’s day. More and 
more the Church is finding its clergy from those who are born in 
the country, and the Province has had its own Faculty of Divinity 
since 1876. There are two theological colleges for Africans and one 
for Europeans. But the time is surely near when there should be no 
pee for separation in such studies on racial lines. Educational work 

as from early days been undertaken by the Church, and it is still 
to the fore among both Europeans and the African races. Religious 
communities take their part in education and in the training of 
teachers, while from among the African people vocations to the 
Religious life are increasingly being found. Works of mercy have 
been undertaken to meet the needs of many, and recently at the 
World Youth Conference at Oslo there was one of our African 
communicants present as a representative. 

On November 13th last, Sir Stafford Cripps was addressing an 
African Governors’ Conference in London. He was reported in 
The Times as having said that it is essential for us to increase out of 
all recognition the tempo of African development, and that we must 
be prepared to change our outlook and habits of colonial development 
and to force the pace. 

No doubt politicians will say that his words do not apply to the 
main part of the area comprising the ecclesiastical Province of South 
Africa, since the Union and Southern Rhodesia have both passed 
out of the purview of the Colonial Office. But the story of the 
Anglican Communion south of the Zambezi during the past century 
shows that it has been anticipating the advice which Sir Stafford 
Cripps has so wisely given. Economic developments have their value, 
but the ultimate solution of our present difficulties lies in the sphere 
of the spirit, and we must hope that the Church will maintain the 
lead of which the story is partly told in these two volumes. 


Rosert H. Baker, C.R. 
Priory oF St Paut, LONDON 
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THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN INDONESIA 


De PROTESTANTSCHE KERK IN NEDERLANDSCHINDIE: HAAR ONTWIRK- 
KELING VAN 1620-1939. By C. W. TH. BARON VAN BOETZELAER 
VAN ASPEREN EN DvuBBLEDAM. The Hague, Holland: Martinus 
Nijhoff. Gld 17.50 and Gld 20. 1947. 


| geste is much in the public eye. Hence a story of the 
missionary enterprise in those far-away islands has an appeal all 

its own. The scholarly book under review is an attempt to tell that 
story. No effort has been spared in consulting and checking a 
voluminous amount of correspondence, both civil and ecclesiastical. 
The bibliography lists forty-six books and monographs. The writing, 
which was begun when the author had reached his three score 
years and ten, made the war years under German occupation bearable 
for him, for there was time for quiet research and study. The Church 
and missions in East India had with him been a matter of life-long 
interest. His thesis for his Doctor’s Degree, when still a young man, 
had the Church in East India for its subject. This interest never 
waned, and we have here the end result of a life-time of devoted 
observation and study. His purpose is not to relate interesting episodes 
about this island or that, about this group or that, or thrilling stories 
of pioneer days, but rather to give a comprehensive survey of the 
development of the Church in East India as a whole. Hence what 
the work lacks in colour and warmth is made up by a factual, un- 
biased account of the missionary enterprise in that island empire. 

It must be remembered that the book is written by a Dutch 
scholar in the Dutch language, primarily for a Dutch reading public. 
Even so, the author takes rather too much for granted as regards 
specific knowledge of the East Indies. A chapter devoted to the 
geography of the islands, number and size, peoples and cultures, 
various religions, industrial and agricultural pursuits, would have 
added much to the value of the work. A good map superimposed 
on Europe or the U.S.A. would have given the reader a better idea 
of the enormous size of the East Indian archipelago, and a greater 
appreciation of missionary difficulties involved. 

The book is divided into five periods: the seventeenth century; 
the eighteenth century; 1795-1816; 1816-1935; 1935-1939. 

Missions in East India find a parallel in the early missions of the 
Dutch in North America. Both the East and West India Companies 
were given trade monopolies. The companies rather than armies 
brought the respective countries under Dutch control, a control 
which in America lasted only a few years, 1623-1664. Both companies 
discovered that it was good business to provide their colonizing 
representatives with spiritual ministrations. As in New Amsterdam 
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so in the East Indies the first religious leaders were laymen, visitors 
of the sick, krankenbezoekers, who were soon followed by ordained 
ministers who established churches, at first primarily for Hollanders, 
without losing sight of the task of evangelizing the natives. The 
problem of authority was from the beginning a thorn in the side of 
the Church. The Company was jealous of its rights, and often dis- 
couraged missionary activity to save expense. Strangely enough, 
there was apathy on the part of the home Church. It must not be 
forgotten that Islam was firmly established, especially in Java, 
and the Roman Catholic Church had flourishing missions in the 
islands. Conflict with both was inevitable. The author devotes over 
fifty pages to a discussion of local problems, such as liturgy for 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; how to establish marriage on a 
Christian basis; the question of morals; Sabbath observance, slavery, 
church discipline, religious instruction and the like. 

The second period, the eighteenth century, is marked by a general 
decline of the East India Company. Nor is much progress in mission- 
ary activity discernible. As early as 1622 Professor Walleaus had 
opened a missionary training school at Leiden and many of the 
early missionaries were trained there. Early in this period that school 
was Closed, a rather strong indication of the lack of popular interest 
in the missionary cause. It is apparent that in those days profits and 
not converts were the chief concern of the Dutch. Towards the 
close of this century, missionaries were compelled to abandon 
more and more of their work among the natives, and to limit their 
activities to serving churches established by and for Europeans. 
However, a brighter side must not be overlooked. It was during 
this century that training schools for native workers were opened. 
Heroic efforts were made to establish day-schools, though un- 
fortunately the chief purpose seems to have been to make Dutchmen 
of the natives. The churches encouraged catechetical instruction 
for both native and Dutch children alike. 

The period 1795-1816 is called a period of transition. The East 
India Company had been dissolved a few years earlier. In 1795 
there were in all the East Indies, including Ceylon and Colombo, 
twelve Reformed, one Lutheran and six native ministers. This is 
the period of French influence and control over the Netherlands. 
Religion in the homeland was at a very low ebb. Fortunately England 
prevented French penetration in the East Indies, while contact 
with the mother Church was very meagre. In May 1814 three Dutch 
ministers came to the Indies from London. The best that can be 
said for this period is that the Church barely held its own. 

The fourth period, 1816-1935, marks real advance in every 
way. In 1814 England returned to the Netherlands almost the entire 
Island Empire, which, had she so demanded, she might have kept 
in her possession. But as at home, so even more in her colonies, 
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the State controlled the churches. A royal commission looked after 
all religious matters. In 1835 attempts were begun to unite all 
Protestants into one Church, an effort which virtually succeeded in 
1844. The author devotes the entire tenth chapter to the effort of 
the Church to free herself from state control. In spite of hampering 
restriction the Church asserted her rights. This was a century of 
church-building. More and more use was made of native associate 
(hulppredikanten) ministers trained for this purpose, though the 
Governor-General determined the areas where they were to work. 
The many and varied dialects made missionary work difficult. Then, 
as now, the Lingua franca of all these islands was Malay, into which 
several translations of the Bible had been made. Dutch and native 
missionaries were urged to master this tongue. In the schools there 
was steady insistence on teaching Dutch to native children. 

One must not draw the conclusion that the State wilfully opposed 
church extension and evangelistic efforts. Since the Church was to 
all intents and purposes a department of the State, the State had to 
be religiously neutral. The State could not, for example, actively 
support missionary efforts among Muslims, since these and others 
had to be protected in their respective rights. The amazing progress 
made by the Church in this era shows that the State did what it 
could for the Church, avoiding as far as possible offending those of 
other faiths. The author does not give statistics for Java, the most 
populous island, but in the others there were 644,000 members of 
Protestant churches. Within a period of thirty years, 106 churches 
were founded in New Guinea. The building of hospitals and schools, 
as well as churches, makes this a heroic century. 

Thus the story is brought to 1935, the great year in the life of 
the East Indian Church, when freedom from state control was at 
last achieved. The author gives a picture of a Church ready and 
prepared for great advance. A new church order and polity was 
worked out. Far-reaching plans for larger financial support were 
meeting with hearty response everywhere. The Theological Seminary, 
established in Buitenzorg in 1934, was moved in 1936 to Batavia, 
the capital city. The first class showed its cosmopolitan and inter- 
island character, for it numbered 5 Ambinese, 3 Minahassers, 
4 Bataks, 1 from Timor, 4 Chinese, 1 Singarese, 1 Javanese, 1 
Soendanese and 1 Indo-European. Thousands of copies of a new and 
modern version of the Bible in Malay were printed and sold. To 
prove that it could live a life of its own the General Synod of East 
India approved of ordaining women. A church paper with strong 
popular support was launched. 

Since the Edinburgh conference in 1910 the East Indian Church 
has participated in international missionary councils and conferences. 
Delegates were at Jerusalem, Lausanne, Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras 
and Whitby, Ontario. Its world outlook made it draw more closely 
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to the mother Church. In fact never had the prospects for strong 
missionary advance looked more favourable than in 1939. But then 
came the war, and in 1942 Japanese occupation. The author carries 


the story up to this point. He began and ends his study in these 
words: 


A promising beginning—in many respects a disappointing development 
—wonderful grace of God, that He, despite man’s sin, guilt, ignorance 
and shortsightedness, maintains His work and saves it from going under. 
Is not this a picture of the life of many Christians, of much Christian 
effort, also of the history of many Christian churches, and especially of 
the Church in East India? 


It is not an easy book to read. In fact, it requires study, but the 
more one studies, the more the book grows on one. Though not 
designed to do so, the book refutes the charge that the Dutch were 
interested only in profitable empire-building. The flourishing 
Church in Indonesia is a tribute to Dutch vision and sacrificial zeal. 


M. J. HorrMan 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
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CHITLANGOU, FILs DE CHEF. By CHITLANGOU KHAMBANE and ANDRE- 
DanieEL Cuerc. Illustrated. Neuchatel et Paris: Delachaux et 
Niestlé. Lausanne: Mission Suisse dans |’Afrique du Sud. Fr. 
Sw. 5. 1947. 


OF ise hye rtf literature is often either highly informative, but 
rather difficult reading, or pleasant and lively, but lacking 
in depth and real usefulness; sometimes, but not often, a book 
appears which is both highly documented and at the same time 
entertaining and attractive, a feat which the authors of the book under 
review have achieved, in one of the most moving and fascinating 
publications on Africa which the present reviewer has come across. 
It is the true story, in the form of an autobiography, of Chit- 
langou, himzelf heir of a noble lineage, designated by the diviners 
as having in him the spirit of a noble and brave ancestor, Chitlangou 
the Ancient. A brave man reincarnated, little Chitlangou is taught 
courage, authority and endurance; the soft, easily crying child is 
submitted to the hard and hardening life of the pastures, and has 
to share the good and bad fortunes of the shepherds. Then he is 
told that being a member of a nation governed by the Portuguese 
(Portuguese East Africa) he must become a good Portuguese himself, 
learn the European language and acquaint himself with European 
uses and customs. He goes to a school, then to another, then to a 
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small European settlement, and is attracted from there to a Pro- 
testant mission school, where he at last finds happiness and faith 
in the teams (‘équipes’) of young Christian people. After a sojourn 
in Lourengo Marques, he is sent to a school for rural evangelists, 
where men are taught simultaneously spiritual leadership and modern 
agricultural methods. 

The account of Chitlangou’s life is the occasion for giving a 
wealth of first-hand information on customs and habits of the 
Tsonga. The story begins with the picturesque account of a piece 
of childish mischief on Chitlangou’s part, which conflicts with one 
of the numerous tabus and superstitions of the tribe, represented 
by his grandmother. He has found a scorpion, has crushed its head, 
put the creature into the mortar which serves for grinding, and 
there he is very busy squashing it and making scorpion paste, when 
grandmother suddenly arrives and enquires as to what he is up to. 
Her amazement and fright are great, and Chitlangou is punished. 
Life on the pastures is described vividly and at length, and one 
becomes acquainted with the ways of herds and beasts, how 
Chitlangou has first to bow to the authority of chief herdboys, real 
bullies, though generous in their way. Chitlangou’s first meeting 
with the big ram, Mothola-thola, ends in the young chief Chitlangou 
being humiliated sorely; he later learns that his enemy of that day 
is after all a mere coward, who attacks cows by ramming their legs, 
but ‘is not mad enough so that he would attack the big bulls: he 
just ignores them’. Chitlangou learns how to dance: the songs of 
the shepherds and dancers are given in full, with the tunes. A 
detailed account follows of the practices of witch-doctors on 
Chitlangou, when he is ill with fright lest the shepherds should 
bully him further than he can endure. Chitlangou’s mother is taken 
ill and is treated by the same doctors: again more details are given 
of the helpless state of patients when delivered into the hands 
of these devilish creatures. Many incidents of village life are 
recorded. 

Throughout the book, the picturesque is enhanced by the use 
of peculiar forms of expression used quite naturally, as indeed 
Chitlangou uses them in his everyday speech; two valuable folk- 
tales, ‘the Chimpanzee’ and ‘Massinga’, add tones from deep old 
Africa. Footnotes and appended information enhance the value of 
the book as a source of ethnological knowledge. 

Life in the new Africa of to-day appears with the intervention 
of wpe em or Indian traders, who attract the people to their 
bright shops, and some of whom, being unscrupulous, exploit the 
unsuspecting by exchanging their good peanuts against old hard- 
ware or valueless fake jewellery. When boys grow up, many respond 
to the appeal of the gold mines at Johannesburg, and many do not 
return except for short periods, leaving their homes, cutting deep 
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into the ties that bind them with their past and their people, dis- 
regarding the customs which have been respected by their fathers. 
This trend is represented in the person of one of Chitlangou’s half- 
brothers, a dissipated tyrant. In Lourengo Marques Chitlangou 
himself experiences the sense of frustration, the ‘bath of misery’ of 
one who has been arrested and imprisoned for no other reason than 
that his pass was not in order. Fortunately the missionary who 
employs him has heard of his predicament and rescues him; but 
what of all the others who are not known to the missionary? 

Chitlangou’s first contact with European civilization and Christi- 
anity is brief and unimportant: his casual meeting with a Protestant 
missionary in the bush. The contact with the Portuguese official 
school is disappointing: there is much that he does not under- 
stand, and he resents it. It is only when he reaches a Protestant 
mission school that he finds cleanness and order, and enjoys them 
to the full. But he has his temptations, and the challenge comes when 
an evangelist, a real believing leader, is on the watch at a village feast 
where a pupil of the school ought not to be and approaches his 
young friend: ‘Chitlangou, do you love the Lord Jesus Christ?’ ‘The 
question hurts him, but penetrates him like a spear. Why ask it there 
and then? “The Lord is there, knocking at your door. He visits you, 
He loves you. Chitlangou, the Lord is there!’ Chitlangou shuts his 
eyes; truly He is there. In the secret of the hut, Chitlangou weeps 
for joy and tells God of his discovery. 

Later, offered entry into a school for rural evangelists, Chitlangou 
has one of his short answers, which are one of the best features of 
his story: ‘I have accepted; I was waiting for a sign, it has come. 
A door opens.’ 

The description of the life of youth patrols at a bush station, 
in the city and at the school for rural evangelists is the culminating 
point of the book. The Swiss Mission in South Africa has worked for 
years on the subject of youth work, and has created an organization 
of a very high standard which produces strong Christians, of whom 
Chitlangou himself is an example. The book reveals how every 
activity—discussion, play, physical exertion—goes on in a spirit of 
truthfulness and humility. It shows, too, how patrol leaders are kept 
at a level of true devotion and humility, how quarrels are settled by 
the patrol itself, and how the spiritual and moral level of the group 
is raised by the effort of all, on the basis of faith in one great Chief 
and Leader, Jesus Christ. 

This true story bears witness to a system that works, and that 
produces real men, future leaders of their people. It may well afford 
an example to many a more advanced race and people in their 


concern for youth. 
R. A. Paroz 


Morija, BASUTOLAND 
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WOMEN IN THE GOSPELS 


Jesus AND Woman. By Lapy Hosiz. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
8s. 6d. 1946. 


ESUS AND WOMAN was read by the present reviewer in the 
Punjab, during the weeks when the darkest chapter of its 
history was being written; and perhaps its blackest page was the 
treatment meted out to women and children. In the massacres that 
took place all over the Punjab women and children were killed and 
mutilated without mercy. When the minorities fled, the women were 
frequently deserted, to fall into the hands of inhuman captors. 
Many women brought to hospital in those days had been the victims 
of shocking cruelty and lust. Others were sold for as little as four 
rupees each. The legacy of those mad weeks will long continue to 
be a problem. 

In such surroundings to read a fresh and vivid account of how 
Jesus dealt with women and what He taught concerning them is 
to be moved almost to tears. Lady Hosie has made a careful study 
of each of the four Gospels, and has discussed every incident, 
parable and item of teaching concerning women. She has even 
discussed incidents where a woman is not mentioned but where 
the presence of a woman is implied in the background, as in the 
feeding of the multitude with the five loaves and two fishes supplied 
by a boy, for the incident implies a man who had caught the fish 
and a woman who had prepared the meal for the boy. Stories told 
in bare outline in the Gospels have been filled in so that they 
present pictures full of detail and yet continue to bear the stamp 
of authenticity. 

The thesis is that ‘in Christ there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female’, and that the religion of Jesus strikes a 
new note in the world’s ideas concerning the sexes. In it there is a 
balance, a rhythm, a resolution of tensions, a realization of the 
complementary qualities of male and female which is unique in any 
prophet of humanity. ‘Yet, like the amalgamation of the prismatic 
colours in light, the harmony is so unconscious and so permeating 
that it is oft to escape our notice.’ This balance between the sexes is 
to be found throughout the Gospels: the song of Mary is followed 
by the song of Zacharias. Both Simeon and Anna welcome the 
Infant Redeemer in the Temple. The conversation with Nicodemus 
is followed by the conversation with the Samaritan woman. Peter’s 
confession is balanced by Martha’s ‘Lord, I believe that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God’. As well as His disciples, women 
accompanied Jesus on His journeys. Both Jairus’s daughter and the 
epileptic boy were healed. He cured the son of the Roman centurion 
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as well as the daughter of the Syro-Phoenician woman. In the 
synagogue the man with the withered hand and the woman bowed 
with an infirmity for eighteen years were both made whole on the 
Sabbath. The teaching of Jesus was also addressed to both men and 
women, and His parables were about them both. 

To Jesus, women were vitally interesting and He cared too 
deeply for their souls to be indulgent to them. His words to them 
were not always easy or comfortable. ‘Young or old, plain or fair’, 
writes Lady Hosie, ‘women have souls to lose, lives to ruin, talents 
to use and characters to make or mar.’ He did not indulge Martha’s 
vexation and fussiness, but taught her that there was need of refresh- 
ment of the soul as well as of the body, there was need of under- 
standing as well as of service. He told the woman caught in adultery 
that He did not condemn her, but He also told her to sin no more. 
He even seems to have envisaged ‘the possibility of His mother 
falling into the narrowing sin of maternal possessiveness’. He had 
special warnings for women: in the parable of the ten virgins He 
warned them against indolence and carelessness and their tendency 
to be dependent. Tradition encourages women to be dependent 
on others, sometimes even for their religion. Jesus saw quite clearly 
the spiritual failings to which woman is prone, but He also knew 
the heights of her spiritual possibilities. Lady Hosie points out that 
the best testimony to the attitude of Jesus to women is the treatment 
that a Christian man metes out to his wife and her behaviour and 
response to him. The chivalry and consideration shown by Christian 
men to unmarried women, and the very idea that mutual honour 
and unemotional friendship are possible between a man and an 
unmarried woman, are distinctive of the Christian religion. 

Lady Hosie then goes on to study each of the Gospels. St Matthew 
she describes as a man of affairs, who began his account with a 
genealogy of Christ which contains the names of three women 
among the distinguished makers of Israel: Rahab the harlot, Ruth 
the Moabitess, from outside the Jewish nation, and the beautiful but 
faithless Bath-Sheba. “These are strange ancestresses for the One 
whom the writer will later call the Messiah, the King of the Jews.’ 
Of St John, Lady Hosie says that his Gospel would fall to pieces if 
we attempted to take the women out of it. ‘This is surprising, 


for one could have imagined that St John, whose soaring metaphysics remind 
us of Plato, might like other philosophers have left women out of his purview, 
or brought them into his picture rarely. But the exact opposite is the case; 
for in this Gospel the Master utters to women some of His vital messages, 
and through them to His men. 


This Gospel gathers together the greatest conversations reported 
of Jesus, and three of these conversations are with women, and very 


surprising women. First there is the conversation about prayer with 
the Samaritan woman. She was probably shunned by respectable 
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people and herself was surprised that a Jewish Rabbi should 
address her. His disciples, too, marvelled that He spoke with a 
woman. ‘Secondly there is His searching, tremendous talk with 
Martha, the housekeeper, concerning the Resurrection.’ Thirdly He 
sent the message about His Resurrection to His disciples through 
Mary Magdalene. 

The idea of the family seems to have been often in the mind of 
Jesus, both the family of God with the Father as the centre, and the 
human family. Jesus, Lady Hosie declares, has laid down first as 
the basis of thought that it is God who has created sex and has 
decreed that man and woman should live together in wedlock. The 

resent generation, she affirms, has brought out the sex factor from 
its recesses and disclosed its power. But there is a danger of allowing 
sex to dominate the personality to the exclusion of other vital factors. 
Just as the fig tree must be pruned, the man who would live a full 
life must often take a hard and narrow path, discipline himself and 
lose his life to gain it. 

The numerous references to widows and children indicate that 
they were a very special concern of Jesus. He gave the world the 
first Children’s Charter, ‘which means that children are to be treated 
as Christ would treat them. Or perhaps it means as if the child was 
Christ’, a conception which has become familiar since it was first 
expressed two thousand years ago, but which has been startlingly 
violated in recent weeks. 

In a situation where the whole fabric of society is in process 
of revolution, where the status of woman is much under discussion, 
and where a fierce dispute is going on whether the veil and polygamy 
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are in reality injunctions of the Koran, it is of interest to read Lady | 


Hosie’s exposition of the story of Martha and Mary. Martha was 
an expert in managing a household and discharging the duties 
usually consigned to women. Mary had talents which women were 
not encouraged to cultivate. Jesus insisted that a woman could also 
be a thinker and worker, and that if she had gifts in that direction 
they must be given freedom to develop. “The intellectual woman of 
every sort’, Lady Hosie declares, ‘university graduate, writer, 
artist, musician, social worker, world traveller, may feel she goes 
forward in her work with the approval of Jesus.’ Her contribution 
as a citizen of the Kingdom would be missed if she did not use her 
talents. 

Lady Hosie examines Jesus’s teaching about the all-embracing 
family of God. This teaching was diametrically opposed to the 
conception of a privileged race, a privileged religion, a Holy City 
and a Holy Land. There was opposition when in His first recorded 
sermon He reminded His hearers that the widow to whom Elijah 
went, and the leper whom Elisha healed, did not belong to Israel. 
He shewed that His mother and brethren were those who did the 
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Will of His Father. This category includes the man who does good, 
no matter what unis religion or creed. The teaching of Jesus cuts at 
the roots of religious and national exclusiveness, and compels a close 
scrutiny of the conception of nationalism. It may embody a way of 
life which is gracious and democratic and worth preserving, or it 
may embody, as in India, the ideas of freedom, patriotism and 
service to country. But it has a poison at its very source in that it 
does not include the whole family of God, but is limited to an area, 
a group or a way of life. The fruits of this sentiment in India have 
been bitter and disillusioning. The grim background of the world 
to-day is proof that the sentiment of nationalism can have no place 
in the Christian life. It must give way to the idea of the family of 
God, and that idea must somehow be purified of all religious 
exclusiveness, which is the pitfall of religious communities. 


PRIOBALA MANGAT-RAI 
KINNAIRD COLLEGE, LAHORE 


A SURVEY OF THE CHURCH 


CuRISTIANITY To-pay. Edited by H. S. Leiper, with a Foreword by the 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. New York: Morehouse-Gorham. 


$5.00. 1947. 


_ this volume Dr Leiper has attempted to meet our great need 
4. for a readable and authoritative survey of ‘the whole state of 
Christ’s Church militant here in earth’—at least in its non-Roman 
forms. The effort is sponsored by the American Committee 
for the World Council of Churches. It would seem that Dr Leiper 
issued a series of questions to representative Christians in various 
countries; he asked about the size and character of the non-Roman 
churches, the effects of the war upon them, their co-operation, 
their leadership, their missionary endeavours, their youth work, 
their publication and distribution of Christian literature. The 
answers which he received he has put together with very little 
editing in the form of a volume. 

The result is not in all respects satisfactory. This can hardly be 
called in ot literary sense a book. Had Dr Leiper, taking the 
replies that he received, made them the basis of a writing of his 
own, the outcome would have been more homogeneous; he would 
also have filled in some extraordinary gaps. As it is, we are offered 
a kind of map drawn on a most curious projection. Thus Hawaii 
and Micronesia appear as slightly larger than the U.S.A., and 
Burma and Ceylon have disappeared. I think, too, that Mr Northcott, 
when he comes to study carefully ‘the British Isles’ in post-war 
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maps, will probably find mention of countries called Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland. There are other omissions. Nor is it very plain 
why the Old Catholics, who seem no more an international com- 
munion than, let us say, the Presbyterians, should have a chapter 
to themselves. Editorial work might here and there have brought 
the story a little more up-to-date, and the proof-reading has not 
been perfect. I should like, for instance, to hear more about ‘the 
Ecumenical Synods of the undivided Church of the first century ’ 
and to meet the ‘ so-called episcopi vaganti’ (1 wonder who calls 
them that !). One or two chapters illustrate the engaging naiveté of 
Anglicans who are eager to show their awareness of other com- 
munions and their good will towards them. Thus, ‘the Province of 
the West Indies consists of the dioceses of . . .’ and of course there 
are other excellent people too! The chapters vary greatly; some 
read like a prospectus, others like a report ; some are photographic, 
others artistic—and not the less valuable for that. In a few cases 
the writer’s political or theological presuppositions obtrude them- 
selves into the narrative and qualify its objectivity, and when one 
writer says, ‘It is impossible, in a couple of thousand words to do 
more than indicate the Christian situation in ——’, an unkind 
response would be that it seems quite possible to do much less. It 
is stated (on page 136) that the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
proposed an effort ‘to reconstitute “‘the Church of England” ’; that 
is almost the exact opposite of the truth. It may be questioned, too, 
whether the account of the Balkans, written from an American- 
Serbian point of view, is fully satisfactory or up-to-date. In the 
main, however, this volume may be deemed eminently reliable in 
its facts. 

But, if criticism is easy and indeed unavoidable, we owe 
Dr Leiper gratitude for a volume of unusual interest and value. I 
should select for particular praise the papers on New Zealand, 
Russia and Indonesia, Dr Chester Miao’s chapter on Occupied 
China and Professor Walter Horton’s brilliant essay on the situation 
in U.S.A. Dr Stewart Herman’s chapter on Germany and Austria 
is also much to be commended and is, perhaps, a more satisfactory 
account than could at the moment have been written by a German. 

The picture in many parts is sombre and may, in fact, be more 
depressing than we are told. The writer on India tells us his hopes 
and ideals. He wrote some while ago, and did not anticipate the 
sufferings of the Christian Church in Pakistan to-day. A veil is 
drawn over the internecine struggles of the Christians in the Balkans. 
The churches in East Prussia, Pomerania and Silesia would seem 
to have been almost completely disrupted. We are given soberly 
the real facts about Protestantism in Spain under General Franco’s 
régime (in some parts of the country ‘no child is allowed to attend 

the State elementary school without a baptismal certificate from 
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the priest, so that it is impossible to give the children elementary 
education’). The situation in the Near East, which seems also to 
include the Middle East (what do these terms mean ?), is that the 
Church there ‘lacks an educated priesthood, an interested laity, and 


‘a spirit of vital faith’. In Hungary the financial straits of the churches 


are dire. In the Philippines the moral and material damage of war 
has been appalling, though British women will not be unduly 
impressed when they learn that girls and young women there 
have often to wear ‘wooden shoes worn only by the servant class in 
normal times’. The saddest part of the book is that which tells of 
the suffering and devastation of the Baltic churches. 

But there is much to be weighed on the other side. In many lands, 
in the United States and in Norway, in China and in France, in the 
British Isles and elsewhere there has come an awakening or deepen- 
ing of faith and hope. It might well appear that the Christian Church 
arises from the war purged, surer, more dedicated, more united 
than before. Of this the moving martyrology from Polynesia is the 
sign. These chapters deal in the main with the internal life and 
developments of the churches. A life-size picture would require a 
far larger treatment of political issues than is here possible. More- 
over the relation of the Protestant churches vis d vis the Roman 
Catholic, e.g. in Australia, in South America, in the Balkans, in 
Canada, is of more significance than can here be recognized. But 
in the main we are given a quiet, judicial, well-informed and 
inspiring picture of the situation. Few of us can go in person to 
Amsterdam, but all should read this book. 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM 
OXFORD 


ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD 


MopeERN TRENDS IN Is_am. By H. A. R. Grips. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50. 1947. 


oe 1945 Haskell lectures on the comparative study of 
religion by Oxford’s Laudian Professor of Arabic form a 
book small in size but disproportionately significant in subject- 
matter and quality. The book is timely for, as the publishers remind 
us, the study of the contemporary political developments and 
aspirations of India and the countries of the Near East requires 
as its complement an attempt to gain some insight into the outlook 
of Islam to-day, with all the revolutionary change that is taking 
lace within it. All students of modern acculturation, and particu- 
arly Christians interested in the world-wide mission of the Church, 
will be interested in this trenchant analysis. 
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Professor Gibb is primarily concerned with the religious trends 
which have been set in motion by the impact of the West upon 
Islam, rather than in the more obvious and publicized secularist 
movement that is interested in separating social reforms from 
religion. With rare insight and sympathy, the author deals with the 
background, the causes, the nature and the prospects of the religious 
modernism that strives to defend the Faith of Islam and to preserve 
the traditional intimate religious-social relationship of Islamic 
culture in the face of the aggressive and intrusive ethic, religion 
and philosophy of the West. 

he orbit of the study ranges geographically from Turkey and 
Egypt to India; one regrets that no information is offered from 
western Africa or Indonesia, although the scarcity and elusiveness 
of the data for judgment of trends in these areas may be offered as 
an explanation. In the West it is the nineteenth century revivalist, 
Jamal al-Din Afghani, and his pupil, Muhammad Abduh, Sheikh 
of al-Azhar, who furnish the author with his chief materials for 
study; while in India his attention is directed to Sir Seyyid Ahmad 
Khan and Sir Muhammad Iqbal—especially to the latter. This 
able summary and criticism of the thought of Iqbal is particularly 
timely in view of the latter’s admitted eminence in the laying of 
both ideological and practical foundations for Pakistan. 

After searching analysis, at times brilliant and penetrating, 
Professor Gibb concludes that on the whole and in the long run 
modernism in Islam has failed and has done much disservice to 
the cause that it has tried so fervently to advance. The result may be 
the necessity of a choice between an increasing secularism or a more 
violent Mahdist reaction—‘depending in part upon the relations 
which develop between the Muslim peoples and the Western 
countries’. But the author’s hope for the future of Islam, which he 
regards as far from moribund, rests ‘on the insight of the orthodox 
leaders and their capacity to resolve the new tensions as they arise 
by a positive doctrine which will face and master the forces making 
for disintegration’. As western romanticism helped to lead the 
modernists astray into futility, so he hopes that the more profound 
western contribution of scientific historical method may aid these 
orthodox leaders to build upon similar inherited Islamic principles, 
thus facilitating a self-criticism which may usher in a new era of 
dynamic growth for Islamic civilization. 

One would like to have heard more of the reasons undergirding 
this hope. Perhaps in a future study we may get them. Meanwhile, 
all members of Christendom may be grateful for this thoughtful 
and thought-provoking contribution to a better understanding of 
contemporary Islam, even though varying degrees of assent to the 
author’s conclusions may result. Those concerned with the Christian 
Mission to Islam will be specially indebted to Professor Gibb, for 
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his book contains much of religious insight and clarity which will 
help them to apply to Muslims and to Islamic society their own 
distinctive Christian contribution to the common religious problems 
of the modern world. 


T. CuyLer YOUNG 
PRINCETON UNiversity, N.J. 





DADU AND THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY INDIAN Mystic: Dapu AND His FoLLowers. 
By W. G. Orr. London and Redhill: Lutterworth Press. 18s. 1947. 


Ser most urgent and difficult problem in India to-day is the 

communal problem. In this book we read of two solutions of 
it which were offered in the sixteenth century. Akbar (a.p. 1556- 
1605), the brilliant and powerful Moghul Emperor of India, realized 
the need for binding together the diverse races and peoples of his 
vast empire and conceived of a Divine Faith which would contain 
all that was essential in the religions of India. He devoted much 
anxious thought to the discovery of this essential truth, but the 
result was quite disappointing. The only doctrine about which there 
was clarity and certainty was the affirmation of personal devotion 
to the Emperor. Both orthodox Hindus and Muslims resented the 
exalted place of honour claimed for the Emperor, and the Divine 
Faith of Akbar came to a speedy end. 

Dadu, a humble poet and Bhakta, sought for a solution along 
another line. From the fourteenth century onwards there had been 
a growing friendliness between Hindu and Muslim devotees, who 
felt that they had much in common. Though in the realm of doctrine 
profound differences existed, considerable unity in spiritual life and 
experience was to be discerned. In the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, Kabir began a powerful movement for a discovery of the 
com.non ground on which devout men of both communities could 
meet. In this fellowship of the saints, of whom Dadu was the leader 
in the sixteenth century, the dream of Hindu-Muslim unity seems 
to have been fulfilled, though only for a short time and in a strictly 
limited circle. 

Dr Orr has rendered signal service to the study of religion in 
India by this careful, extensive and well-documented account of 
Dadu. After describing the religious background of the poet, the life 
of Dadu in tradition is set out and an effort is made to sift the 
historical truth in the many legends which have gathered round his 
name. Numerous passages from the Bani or ‘Oracles’ of Dadu are 
selected and translated. These form the most valuable part of the 
book. Except for a small selection called The Psalms of Dadu, there 
15 
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has been till now no extensive translation of his hymns. With con- 
siderable skill Dr Orr builds up from Dadu’s hymns the spiritual 
history of the poet and the main elements of his teaching. The 
history of the followers of Dadu is then given and the organization, 
worship and literature of the followers of Dadu to-day are described. 

The two main characteristics of Dadu, to which Dr Orr draws 
our attention, are his profound moral earnestness and his insatiable 
hunger for the vision of God. Here is an illustration of his high 
ethical ideals: 


I have done much evil, be not Thou angry with m 

The Lord is rich in forbearance: to His servant seine all the blame. 
Nought but evil have I wrought, more than tongue can tell. 

My Lord is pure: lay not the blame on Him. 

I offend in every act: I fall short in every duty; 

I sin against Thee every moment: pardon my transgression. 
Boundless, measureless, are the evils I have done. 

I am a sinner, O Father: in Thee alone is my refuge (p. 65). 


His passionate devotion to God is clear from the following lines: 


Omniscient God, by Thy grace alone have I been blessed with vision of Thee. 

Thou knowest all; What can I say? 

All-knowing God, I can conceal nothing from Thee. 

I have nothing that deserves Thy grace. 

None can reach Thee by his own efforts; Thou showest Thyself by Thine 
own grace. 

How could I approach Thy presence? By what means could I gain 

Thy favour? and by what powers of mind or body could I attain to Thee? 

It hath ne Thee in Thy mercy to take me under Thy wing. . 

Thou alone art the beginning and the end; Thou art the Creator of the 
three worlds. 

Dadu saith: I am nothing and can do nothing. 

Verily, even a pigmy can reach Thee by Thy grace (p. 142). 


There is very little to say by way of criticism of a book so care- 
fully written. Judging by the extensive selections from Dadu’s 
poetry given in the book, one might be inclined to say that Dr Orr 
does insufficient justice to Dadu’s debt to Islam. Dadu set out 
deliberately to bring Hindu and Muslim devotees together and 
constantly tried to do this in his poetry. Dr Orr does say that Dadu’s 
‘fierce intolerance of caste and idolatry, his vivid consciousness of 
God as Creator, Ruler and Judge and his emphasis on moral freedom 
and responsibility are part of his Muslim inheritance’ (p. 71). But 
he does not discuss in any detail these elements of Dadu’s heritage. 

One might add that Dadu’s unwillingness to accept the doctrine 
of Incarnation is probably also due to his Muslim heritage. In his 
hymns he addresses Rama and Govind but refers to the Supreme 
Being. He does not seem to take any interest in the incarnate lives 
of Rama and Govind. Perhaps we must seek for the reasons in Kabir, 
to whom Dadu was considerably indebted. Kabir says: ‘Dead is 
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Krishna, dead is the Maker. Only one did not die, the Creator’ 
(p. 77). Again, Kabir objects to Avatar, since an Avatar is entangled 
in the coil of births and deaths. He says: “They believe in ten 
Avatars; but no Avatar can be Infinite Spirit for he suffers the 
results of his deeds’ (Kabir’s Poems, tr. by Tagore, p. 56). It would 
have been helpful if Dr Orr had traced more fully the influence of 
Islam on Dadu. 


A. J. APPASAMY 
PALAMCOTTAH, INDIA 





THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


EvIL AND THE CHRISTIAN FaiTH. By Nets F. S. Ferré. New York: 
Harpers. $2.50. 1947. 


N this book, Dr Ferré presents Volume II of his work on Reason 
and the Christian Fatth, which is being published in relatively 
small but weighty units. 

Dr Ferré comes to his task equipped with the technical tools 
of scholarship. He also has the nobler, more essential equipment 
of Christian character, warm faith and consecrated devotion. The 
reader of his work is impelled more immediately to worship God 
than to criticize the author. But no one would be more disappointed 
than Dr Ferré were this laudable worship to be directed to his 
ideas as well as to God. The reviewer’s task, then, is that of critical 
interpretation. 

In Volume I, Faith and Reason, Dr Ferré had sought a middle 
way between the rationalism of extreme liberalism and the irration- 
alism of extreme neo-orthodoxy. In outcome, he was closer to 
rationalism, although some have wrongly interpreted him as neo- 
orthodox. The hold of reason on the Christian mind is firm. Even 
Professor Barth says ‘Faith is rational’, and even Tertullian declares 
that ‘the irrational proceeds from the devil’ (On the Soul, XV1). 
But Dr Ferré’s devotion to reason is more positive and goes much 
further. In fact, in Volume I his definition of religion as the outer- 
most, all-inclusive circle is very close to Hegel's conception of 
reason, that ‘the true is the whole’. 

In this reasonably believing spirit he approaches the problem 
of evil in Volume II. Facing history, he denies that it can reveal a 
solution, for Christian faith requires a solution in the light of Christ, 
‘the ultimate fact’, not in terms of the ‘here and now’. Dr Ferré is 
right that present fact is not final. 

He is also right in maintaining that a merely aesthetic solution 
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is inadequate. To hold that evil is ugly, but becomes beautiful by 
being part of a beautiful whole, smooths over the evil of evil. Evil 
is not mere incomplete good. To understand evil, we must rise to 
‘the personal-spiritual level’. Here, one would think, every Christian 
philosopher and theologian would follow him. ‘Why,’ he asks, ‘is 
the pleasure of the eternal picnic our highest standard of perfection?’ 
Dr Ferré thus rejects at once the Muslims and the Mills. His positive 
definition is: ‘Evil is that which thwarts God’s effecting of the 
universal Christian fellowship’. Evil must be seen in the light of 
the ‘totality of process’ (Hegel again), and cannot be fully judged 
by man. Hence suffering, insofar as it contributes to God’s purpose 
for the whole, may be good, although sin, while it remains unrepented 
of, is surely evil; and freedom is a necessary root of evil. Fellowship 
with God overcomes such evil. 

It is only when the subject of evil in nature arises that the reviewer 
finds difficulty in Dr Ferré’s view. The reviewer is convinced that 
there are evils in nature which hinder fellowship with God. Some of 
these are insanity, idiocy, earthquakes, the properties of alcohol, 
the laws of atomic fission. It seems equally unreasonable to ascribe 
the creation of these evils to sinful man or to a loving God. Hence 
there confront us these alternatives: a dualism which makes such 
evils independent of God; or the belief that these evils are acts of a 
wise, good and loving God; or the belief that they are due to the 
presence in God of given experiences not produced by His good 
will, but directed and vats by it for ultimate good; or else 
scepticism and despair. Christian faith must reject ultimate dualism, 
the first, and despairing scepticism, the last, of these alternatives. 
Dr Ferré, holding the second, attacks the reviewer, who holds the 
third of these views. The reviewer is deeply grateful to him, if not 
convinced. He is especially grateful for such insights as: ‘No full 
solution may be ours’. ‘Rationality must be defined from the highest 
perspective of truth, not from the preconceptions of our own wants.’ 
‘If pain is real, God must have a purpose with it.’ All this is com- 

atible either with Dr Ferré’s belief or with the reviewer’s belief 
in a finite God. The reviewer thinks that his standpoint is closer 
both to the facts of experience and to Christian faith in a suffering 
and redeeming God. But Dr Ferré is admittedly closer to traditional 
theology. Yet Dr Ferré also feels himself free to transcend the 
tradition in his (universalist) faith that all will be saved (p. 118). 

Readers who are not familiar with Volume I will find the gist of 
it in appendices to the present work. Dr Ferré stands in the midst 
of vital Christian thinking and he should be widely read. 


EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 
BosTon, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE CLAIM TO THE ABLEST 


To BE A TEACHER. By H. C. Dent. London: University of London Press. 
4s. 6d. 1947. 


UST when we were about to settle down comfortably in the 
arm-chair of the new Education Act, well padded with the 
cushions of literature on school buildings and organization, along 
comes this disturbing book with the hard and uncomfortable 
uestion, ‘But what kind of teacher are you expecting to carry all 
this out?’ For, unlike our public orators and unlike almost all of us, 
Mr Dent means what he says when he claims that the teaching 
profession needs the country’s ‘ablest men and women . . . the finest 
and fittest among its people’. There is no place in it for those who 
merely ‘take up teaching’ but who have no hope of ever becoming 
teachers. 

Does the demand for this supreme standard not seem quixotic 
at this moment? Even the unsatisfactory standard of the past can 
hardly be maintained in teacher-recruiting to-day. Educational 
conferences complain that the attractive conditions in other pro- 
fessions and services place teaching even lower in the scale of choices 
than before. The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University reports that 
the percentage of graduates in the profession has fallen from 16} 
in 1938 to 5 in 1947. Is this a time for such aggressive claims as this 
book makes, or is it not a time for defensive action, for patient and 
gradual building? 

Such a cautious outlook will not achieve what we need. Nothing 
short of a revolution in our idea of a school and our attitude towards 
a teacher is needed. That revolution Mr Dent sees beginning. Out 
of it will grow conditions in which ‘the teacher’s task may well be 
so different . . . that it will be wholly unrecognizable’. The credit of 
beginning this revolution belongs to the English nursery-school, 
‘this brilliant invention’. The vast developments over the whole 
range of school life that are to grow in the near future from this 
revolution will, we hope, attract to the profession men and women 
of the right type. 

The evidence of this revolution in its early stages and the other 
progressive signs which the author sees are, however, too slender 
material with which to bridge the gulf between present reality and 
what needs to be done. That problem and its unsolved equation of 
Numbers Required and Standards Desired need a broader and more 
fundamental treatment than is possible in a book of this kind and 
size. We hope this will be Mr Dent’s next task. 

The chapter on ‘incentives’ describes an improved plan for 
promotion in teaching. It is suggested that the way be made open 
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and regular for teachers after full experience of school to move 
into adult and other forms of educational work and even into quite 
unrelated occupations. But the Hierarchy plans, good and worth 
adopting though they are, will not themselves provide the proper 
incentive, nor give the teacher’s task, ‘the importance that is 
due’, that will attract ‘the very best among our men and women 
as teachers’. 

Will “The Purpose’ as Mr Dent states it convince this generation? 
(‘I don’t know what I want to be’, says the average girl undergraduate 
to-day, ‘but one thing I don’t want to be is a teacher.’) 

The next stage is surely a plan of action, a method of attack 
on the three fronts of the problem. One of these fronts is to change 
the nature of the teacher’s work, to break the bonds of the class- 
room and the examination, so that the calling, irrespective of whether 
it has a high financial inducement, becomes attractive of itself. 
This need not be a ‘cart before the horse’ approach, a suiting of the 
work to the worker. The pupil’s own needs even more than the 
teacher’s call for the re-shaping of the school life. 

The second task is to persuade men and women, especially men, 
of the need for the country’s best people in teaching—that here is 
the calling which more than any other can change the character and 
lives of future citizens of the nation and of the world. The third is 
to persuade the public to believe this and to be ready to pay for their 
belief. The rise in the esteem of the profession will require a rise in 
salaries. But there is much more than money involved if the public 
is to accept this appeal for the country’s best people in teaching. 

Where does Christianity come in, in all this? In the traditional 
manner of educational literature in Britain, hardly specifically at all. 
Can the revolution in ideas be carried out without a more open 
acknowledgment of what, to say the least, is its strongest ally? The 
Christian faith is unique in its concern for the ‘whole personality’. 
In upholding the values upon which the work of the teacher must 
stand, as Mr Dent declares it must, is Christianity not the strongest 
exponent we know? 

Here is an invaluable book for training-college discussion groups 
and for educational conferences. The missionary educationist who 
is battling with the building up of a people’s moral and religious 
standards through its schools and with the quality of its teaching 
profession will find here, against a background of educational 
problems in Britain to-day, much that will stimulate and help his 
thinking. 

Dovucias BENZIES 
EDINBURGH 
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THE SWAZI OF SOUTHERN AFRICA 


An AFRICAN Aristocracy. Rank among the Swazi. By Hitpa Kuper. 
Illustrated. London: Oxford University Press (for the Inter- 
national African Institute). 30s. 1947. 


HIS is an account of the Swazi of Southern Africa written from 
the point of view of rank, which Dr Kuper regards as ‘the 
essential orientation’ of Swazi life. Within historical times Swaziland 
has been invaded by two ‘conquering aristocracies’, that of the 
Dlamini, a group of Nguni stock coming from near Lourenco 
Marques, who welded the earlier inhabitants of Swaziland into a 
nation, about the same time as Shaka was creating the Zulu nation, 
and that of the Europeans. This volume is concerned with the 
Dlamini hierarchy and we are promised a second dealing with the 
relations between the Swazi and the ‘European aristocracy’ now 
established in Swaziland. 

Like all contemporary field workers in Africa, Dr Kuper has 
found difficulty in describing a society which is changing fast. She 
has chosen to divide her material ‘according to the milieu’. This 
first volume deals with ‘the traditional milieu’ alone, for, she argues, 
‘to divide each chapter into two parts—(1) the traditional activities 
and (2) the innovations that challenge them—would be to introduce 
a false dichotomy, since both sets of activities operate simultaneously’. 
Whether division of the material by volumes will in fact avoid such 
a dichotomy and express the contemporary Swazi situation adequately, 
remains to be seen. The second volume is not yet published. 

Clearly Dr Kuper knew the Swazi well and liked them. Her 
material is rich and the account of the working of the Swazi 
social structure carries conviction. A notable contribution from the 
anthropological standpoint, and the section likely to be of particular 
interest to missionaries, is the analysis of the ritual of kingship. 
The position of the king and the unity of the nation is expressed in 
a series of elaborate rituals involving both the use of medicines and 
om pe and sacrifices to the ancestors. The series begins with the 

irth of a royal child and ends with the king’s death; the greatest 
event in it is the inmcwala ceremony held annually at the summer 
solstice to strengthen and ‘renew’ the king. Not only are the events 
of the ritual described, but for many events the associations made by 
the Swazi are given, so that an interpretation of the symbolism of 
the ritual is possible. Occasionally the interpretations are not docu- 
mented, as when gall is described as ‘concentrated essence’ and 
there is no indication whether this is a Swazi interpretation or the 
anthropologist’s own (p. 78), but usually the associations given are 
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those of specified informants. Such a study of symbolism is, of 
course, a condition of understanding the traditional religion of any 
African tribe and it has rarely been made. 

The Swazi king is a typical ‘divine king’ in that the prosperity 
and fertility of the country are held to be bound up with his health. 
The rituals are designed primarily to strengthen him, and through 
him the country. At the imcwala ‘the dances and songs are more 
than entertainment. They are part of the ritual strength of the 
Swazi as opposed to other nations. . . . People . . . emphasize 
that the dance itself strengthens the king and the earth’. The songs 
are ‘magical preventatives against harm coming to the king’. The 
account illustrates the difficulties of Christians who, refusing to 

articipate in a pagan ritual, are thereby excluded from what is in 
fact a national festival in which the unity of the Swazi as a group is 
expressed. The chief (himself a pagan, though educated at Lovedale) 
seeks to include them. 
The book is refreshingly well written. 


Monica WILSON 
Ruopes UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWN 


THE PEOPLES OF THE NUBA MOUNTAINS 


Tue Nusa: AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE HILL TRIBES IN 
Korporan. By S. F. Napet. With a Foreword by Major-GENERAL 
Sir Hupert HuppiesTon (iate Governor-General of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan). Illustrated. Map. London: Oxford University 
Press. 428. 1947. 


stage important and authoritative work on the economic, tribal 

and cultural organization of the peoples of the Nuba Moun- 
tains in Kordofan Province is likely to be a standard anthropological 
text-book for this region for many years to come. It is the result of 
Dr Nadel’s field-work in this area between 1938 and 1941, during 
which years he held the post of Government Anthropologist in the 
Sudan: the first systematic field-work of this kind undertaken since 
the visit of Professor C. G. Seligman (to whom the work is dedicated) 
to the southern part of the Nuba Mountains in 1909-11. As Sir 
Hubert Huddleston rightly emphasizes in his Foreword, the book 
Owes its inception to the initiative of Sir Douglas Newbold 
who when Governor of Kordofan Province suggested in 1937 
that the time had come for an anthropological investigation of 


the Nuba. 
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Dr Nadel was faced with a welter of primitive tribes of negro 
stock, of great ethnic, linguistic and cultural diversity, gradually 
coming under the sway of many powerful influences—government, 
mission and economic. Everything set down here is based solely 
upon his first-hand observations and deductions, and he has suc- 
ceeded in reducing this apparent tribal confusion to order by 
establishing Nuba culture groups defined according to three criteria: 


(1) Kinship structure, more particularly, the system of reckoning 
descent in paternal or maternal line. 

(2) The nature of the clan organization—presence or absence of a 
strong, all-pervading clan system of a ‘symbiotic’ type. [In a footnote 
Dr Nadel explains that by ‘symbiotic’ he understands ‘a form of social 
segmentation (more especially clan structure) in which every section, as a 
section, assumes certain specific duties (religious or political) on behalf of 
the community at large’.] 

(3) The presence or absence of a certain shamanistic spirit-possession 

t. 


Dr Nadel then indicates the following four groups of tribes 
which form the subject of the larger part of the book: 


(1) Otoro-Heiban: patrilineal descent, simple clan structure, no 
shamanism. 

(2) Tira-Moro: patrilineal descent, “symbiotic” clan structure, no 
shamanism. 

(3) Korongo-Mesakin-Tullishi: matrilineal descent, simple clan struc- 
ture, no shamanism. 

(4) Koalib-Nyima-Dilling: patrilineal descent, shamanism, both types 
of clan structure. 


These criteria and divisions, with a map, together with certain 
necessary definitions relating to the terminology to be employed, 
are set out clearly in a General Introduction. The reader is referred 
to Dr Nadel’s A Black Byzantium (Oxford, 1942) for an insight into 
the author’s methods of field-work and his conception of ‘social 
symbiosis’ in tribal life. 

Two important chapters on Economic Life follow, containing a 
wealth of material based upon brief but careful and meticulous 
observation. Agricultural Technique, Land Resources, Acquisition 
of Land by clearing, inheritance, purchase or lease, Storage, Hunting, 
Property and Industries are reviewed and illustrated by data col- 
lected over the whole field. This is made possible by the effect on 
the Nuba of a common environment—the savannah country south 
of the desert zone with its rains of uncertain duration and living 
wrenched from an often inhospitable soil. 

The body of the book treats in turn the tribal groupings listed 
above, under (in most cases) the following heads: People and 
Country, Settlement and Homestead, Clan, Kindred, Widowhood 
and Parentage, Divorce, Inheritance, Adolescence and Adulthood, 
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Law and Political System, The Tribal Code, Modern Jurisdiction, 
Chieftainship. The most important and detailed sections are, in 
general, those on Kinship, Marriage and Descent, but the whole 
structure and system of clan loyalties and duties is reviewed, and 
the réles which these play in all the varied activities of the given 
tribal unit are amply illustrated. 








Dr Nadel does not forget the needs of the administration, and in 
an Epilogue has much sound and wise advice to give on the harmoniz- 


ing of chieftainship, law and custom, and many shrewd observations | 


to make on the future of the Nuba. He evidently does not include 
Missions in his picture of the Nuba future and his book contains no 
reference to the influence which they have exerted and continue to 
exert in the Nuba Mountains. In his view, ‘Christianity—the rigid, 
orthodox persuasion of missions—is an uncompromisingly alien 
creed’, at he wishes to put in place of it ‘ethical education without 
the elements of positive religion’. Apparently this is to be based on 
some teaching of tribal history, yet Dr Nadel admits that this too 
‘tends to surround itself with the same mystic and sacred elements’. 
He appears to wish to exchange a driving force which has united and 
inspired millions all over the world for nebulous mythical stories 
based on an even vaguer and more obscure tribal history. 

This is the least satisfactory part of the work. Linguistically, too, 
Dr Nadel is on less sure ground, and a list could be made of a large 
number of native terms which are incorrectly recorded—sometimes 
with consonant combinations which are foreign to Nuba languages 


—e.g. the Nyimang call themselves ama medeu kwaladu (not ama | 


mede kolat), their name for ‘spirit’ is kwini or kwuni (not kuni) while 
human souls are known as swe (not dwe), circumcision initiates as 
kwai kanyer (not kokanyar), and adults as keru kwai (not kerikwe). 

Another matter to be regretted is that Dr Nadel gives no acknow- 
ledgmeiit to officials and native helpers who aided him in his quest, 
and no bibliography referring the reader to many useful articles on 
the Nuba published in the various issues of Sudan Notes and 
Records. There are many excellent diagrams and maps throughout 
the work, but some of the photographs which are interspersed 
throughout are not sufficiently clear. 

This is not to detract from the great value of the book as a whole 
in the hands of District Commissioners serving in the Sudan, 
missionaries and anthropological students everywhere. But it is 
definitely not a book for the casual reader. 


R. C. STEVENSON 
KatTcHA, KoRDOFAN 
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THE NOSU AND THEIR COUNTRY 


Stronc Tower. By A. J. BROOMHALL. Illustrated. Maps. London: 
China Inland Mission. gs. 6d. 1947. 


M& BROOMHALL wrote this book, as he states in his preface, 

‘to reveal . . . true conditions in another corner of the world 
as experienced by the missionary who lives among the people’. 
That corner of which he writes is the hitherto unknown Nosu 
(Lolo) country on the frontier of West China. The revelation comes 
through the life of a Nosu Christian in conflict with the historical 
trend of his proud race, in conflict with his social and political 
environment and in conflict with the spirits of evil which (Do not 
doubt me!) still do exist. 

The reader’s first question is a reasonable one, ‘Does the author 
know what he is talking about—does he give us fact or hearsay?’ 
The answer is that the author knows more about the Lolo people 
now than he did when he wrote the book, for he has gone to work 
among the Independent Nosu since that manuscript was com- 
pleted first in England. The book is actually a combination of fact 
and hearsay, as the author clearly explains in the preface. The story 
is made up of information collected during a four months’ trip 
through the edge of Nosu country as the author was making his 
way back to England during the war years. 

His descriptions and narrative, however, are true to life, as the 
present reviewer can testify from travelling in the Independent Nosu 
country about six months after the author made his trip along the 
edges. Mr Broomhall has described the life of the Nosu people 
very vividly, and often accurately. 

Perhaps more important are his insights in regard to attitudes 
of ‘Occidentals’ put into the mouths of the characters of his story. 
For instance, a native pastor makes the comment: 

You friends from abroad must be reading or writing or doing something. 
Yet the way you will be able to help us best is by getting to know us, and 
that is by sitting with us by the hour, and not only the hour but half the 
day or even all day. . . . Talking sometimes, probably about nothing that 
matters, sometimes stretching your legs, but mostly sitting, sipping tea, 


cracking nuts or seeds, watching us prod the fire, puff a pipe or stir the dust 
with a leathery toe, according to our walk in life. 


The story revolves about the life of a Nosu of ‘noble’ rank who 
has become a Christian pastor. His hope for a growing Christian 
community, his struggle to develop it, his lone fight against over- 
powering evil forces, his temporary defeats and his relationship 
to the rest of the world—all have a vivid place in the drama. There 
are many exciting moments such as the all-night prayer struggles 
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against the megalomaniac hallucinations of his wealthy brother- 
in-law, with final success in bringing about complete sanity and 
conversion. There are breath-taking moments as Nosu brigands 
break into his home in search of his lovely daughter, whom they hope 
to add to their ‘wife’ collection back in the mountain fortress. The 
high climax comes in a few words spoken by the old pastor’s son 
when the boy tells his father what kind of a Christian pastor he wants 
to become: 


To be a preacher—but not on money from outside, because that would 
make me lazy; or paid by the church, because that is too uncertain and it 
makes people so patronizing, as if they owned you or did it for ‘charity’. 
I want to earn my own living and teach and preach in the country. 


The author has a rare gift for ‘feeling’ the force of those mag- 
nificent mountains of China’s West, with their torrents and storms 
and avalanches. But he is also able to portray the delicate beauties 
of nature which exist within and upon those ranges. One senses 
immediately that the author loves that country as the Nosu love it 
and that he understands the people and their conflicts as few 
‘outsiders’ ever do. 

His rapport with the country and the people may at times spoil 
his story, in the sense that he takes for granted many things which 
the uninitiated reader would like to have more fully and completely 
explained. He often leaves the reader to supply connectives for 
separate parts of the narrative—connectives which can only be 
supplied by those few who know the Nosu and their country. Mr 
Broomhall also falls into the error of phraseology which leaves the 
impression that the ‘Black Nosu’ are proud and vicious marauders 
because of their ‘blood’, in other words, that their biological inherit- 
ance accounts for their social attitudes. This, of course, is contrary 
to the most sound scientific and religious thought. 

The supreme lesson of the story is that the Christian Faith can— 
and does to-day—take root and grow in the most difficult of human 
environments. 


ARCHIE R. CROUCH 
CairorniA, U.S.A. 


IRAN—BACKGROUND AND PROSPECTS 


INTRODUCTION TO IRAN. By Excin GrosscLose. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $3.50. 1947. 


HEE we have one of the best books on Iran that has appeared 
in recent years. Dr Groseclose first came to Iran as a teacher 
in the Mission School at Tabriz in the early 1920’s and has recently 
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been back as Treasurer General of the country by appointment 
of the Persian parliament. Not only does he know the country at 
first-hand, but he is an experienced writer as well. Several of his 
novels have had wide circulation, especially Ararat. He is also 
the author of a standard work on an economic subject, Money: The 
Human Conflict. All of this prepares the writer for a better book 
on Iran and gives him an insight into the moral and religious problems 
of the people as well as into those which confront them in the 
political and economic spheres. 

After a general introduction concerning the land and her people, 
the author goes on to consider the culture—and Iran has one of the 
oldest and finest traditions of culture and art in the world. The book 
gains in momentum as the author describes the country’s social and 
political life; and chapters follow on the life of the people and their 
morals and religion. 

One whole section of the book which treats in detail the reign 
of Riza Shah Pahlavi is particularly worth while both as history and 
as a record of a remarkable era. Then the writer goes on to consider 
Iran to-day. A notable feature of this last section is the absolute 
candour with which the position of Soviet Russia in Iran during the 
war is discussed. It will open the eyes of many to read plainly how 
the U.S.S.R. treated Iran and how the United States was forced 
to make good on many of the payments which the Russians simply 
neglected to make, while at the same time using the material facilities 
of Iran to support the Russian war effort. 

The political motives of Russia and Great Britain are set forth 
with clear analysis and the economic situation and prospects of this 
ancient land are covered in a comprehensive way with many facts 
and figures which the author had a splendid opportunity to obtain 
as Treasurer General of the country. Christian leaders will be 
interested in the book for the very frank picture that it gives of the 
Muslim religion in Iran. The author also gives far more space to 
a discussion of mission work in the country than most writers. He 
offers some criticisms and, strangely enough, does not pay as much 
attention to the educational and medical work of Christian Missions 
as to their direct evangelism and the founding of the Church. In our 
opinion this is a book which should be read by all those who are 
interested in the work of the Christian Mission in this Muslim field, 
for it sets forth the realities of the religion and the missionary task 
better than any other book we have seen by a non-missionary 
writer. The volume should arouse keen interest in Iran and it is to 
be hoped that the voice of this layman will enforce all that our 
missionaries have been telling us about Iran over the course of the 
years. 

J. Curisty WILSON 

PRINCETON, N. J. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


For many years this Review has enjoyed the collaboration of Miss 
Hotuis W. Herinc, B.L.S., M.A., Librarian of the Missionary 
Research Library, New York, in the compilation of the Inter- 
national Missionary Bibliography. Miss Hering is now giving u 
her work at the Library shen long service, and with it her muc 
valued assistance to the Review. The Editors wish to express their 
keen appreciation of a friendship and association which, like their 
predecessors, they have greatly enjoyed. 

They have pleasure in announcing that Miss ANNA E. JONES, 
Acting Librarian of the Missionary Research Library, is to colla- 
borate with them in Miss Hering’s place from July 1948. 





The Rev. Kwane Hsun Tine, of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui, lately Missionary Secretary of the S.C.M. of Canada, and a 
Whitby delegate, is now engaged on research at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 





The Rev. JoHN Foster, D.D., lately Professor of Church History 
at Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, is now Lecturer on Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of et 





Miss Jessie M. Coxe is Organizing Secretary of the Oxford 
Diocesan Council for Moral Welfare. 





H. Owen Cuapman, M.B., Ch.M., D.T.M., has worked under 
the Methodist Missionary Society in Central China, and was latterly 
Superintendent of the Union Hospital, Hankow. 





The Rev. R. K. Orcuarp is Secretary for China and Africa of 
the London Missionary Society, and has recently been on an 
extended visit to the Africa field. 





The Rev. J. T. Munpay, of the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa, is Priest-in-Charge of St George’s Church, Broken Hill, 
Northern Rhodesia. 
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The Rev. E. F. F. BisHop, of the Church of England, is Director 
of the Newman School of Missions, Jerusalem. 





The Rev. J. 'T. HaRDYMAN is at work with the London Missionary 
Society at Imerimandroso, Madagascar. 





The Rev. JoHN F. CaRRINGTON is at work at Yakusu, Congo, 
with the Baptist Missionary Society. 





Reviews of books are by: the Rev. O. G. Myk.esust, Director 
of Studies, Egede Institute of Missionary Education and Research, 
Oslo; the Rev. Rosert H. Baker, of the Community of the Resur- 
rection; the Rev. Dr Mitton J. Horrman, Professor of Church 
History, New Brunswick Theological Seminary, U.S.A.; the Rev. 
R. A. Paroz, at work at Morija, Basutoland, with the Paris Evan- 
gelical Missionary Society; Miss PRIOBALA MANGAT Ral, Principal- 
Designate, Kinnaird College, Lahore; the Rev. NATHANIEL 
Mick_eM, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford; the Rev. 
Dr T. CuyLer Younc, + et Professor of Persian Language and 
History, Princeton University, U.S.A.; the Ven. A. J. Appasamy, 
D.Phil., Archdeacon of Palamcottah, India; the Rev. EpGar 
SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, Boston 
University Graduate School, Boston, Mass.; Doucias BENzigs, of 
the Church of Scotland Foreign Mission, and formerly on the staff 
of Achimota College, Gold Coast; Mrs Goprrey WILSON, Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology, Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, 
South Africa; the Rev. R. C. STEVENSON, at work with the Church 
Missionary Society at Katcha, Kordofan, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; 
the Rev. ArcHiE R. Croucn, of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., lately at work with the Border Mission of the Church of 
Christ in China; the Rev. J. Curisty Witson, D.D., of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, U.S.A. 











INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. J. Christy 
Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. G. Myklebust (Oslo), Dr W. F. Dankbaar (Ocgstgeest), Rt Rev, 
Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), 
Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainwright, D.D. 
(Tokyo), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 





While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Ma e articles are marked f. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 248. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE 
I. History 


240 
II. Missionary BioGRaruy 241 
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Burma and Ceylon, 243; Central Asia, 243; 
Near East and North Africa, 243; Africa 
General, 244; E. and Central Africa, 244; 
South Africa, 244; W. Africa, 244; Mada- 
gascar, 245; America and the West Indies, 
245; The acific, 246; The Jews, 246; Fields 
» 240; 
THEORY AND omen OF 
MIssIoNns ° 
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Vi. 
246 


I. History 


CuRISTIANITY To-pay: A Survey of the 
State of the Churches. Edited by 
Henry Smith Leiper. 452 pp. New 
York : Gisedheuse-Tiedkeen. Co. $5. 
1947. 165. 

See review, p. 221. 

TO-MORROW Is Here. The mission and 
work of the Church as seen from the 
meeting of the International Missionary 
Council at Whitby, Ontario, July 5-24, 
1947. Kenneth Scott Latourette and 
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VII. TRAINING AND QQUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF MISSIONARIES 247 
VIII. Missionary Meruops 247 
IX. Tue Youncer CHURCHES 247 
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R f Chin ; Buddhism, 
a ass: i. 248; General, 24! a” 
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TIONS OF MISSIONS 248 
William Richey Hogg. xiv+145 pp. | 


Published (for the International crear 
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Press. $1.50. London: Edinburgh | 
ag os Press. 38. 6d. 1948. 166 


opular and graphic interpretation of a| 
am cant event. 
tA Scotrish CONTRIBUTOR TO THE 
+ gpa AWAKENING : ROBERT 
Mittar oF Palistey. John Foster. | 
IRM, 1948 (Apr.), 138-45. 167. 
+WHITBYKONFERENSEN. K. B. Westman. 
SMT, 1947 (3), 113-26. 168. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


History of Missionary Societies 


Tue First Twenty-Five YEARS OF 
THE BisLE CHURCHMEN’S MISSIONARY 
Socizry. W. S. Hooton and J. Stafford 
Wright. xii-+243 pp. Illus. London: 
Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society. 
7s. 6d. 1947. 169. 

A jubilee —— of service in India, 
Burma, China, Persia. 

SANDEBUD TILL Stnims Lanp. Svenska 
Missionens i Kina _ 60-arsberiattelse. 
172 pp. Stockholm: Svenska Mis- 
sionens i Kina Férlag. Kr. 3.75. 1947. 
170. 

‘Envoys to Sinims Land. The 60th 
annual report of the Swedish mission in 


+DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE HISTORY 
OF THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONS IN SHAN- 
TUNG, CHINA. Bernward H. Willeke, 
O.F.M. Franciscan Studies (St Bon- 
aventure, N.Y.), 1947 (June), 246-63. 
171. 


ll. Missionary Biography 


LIVINGSTONE, BEFRIAREN. James I. Mac- 
nair. Translation by Paul Terning. 
284 pp. Stockholm: Natur och Kultur. 
Kr. 12. 1947. 172. 

* Livingstone, the Liberator.’ 


James Hupson TayLtor. Mannen som 


vagade. Eric Warenstam. 109 pp. 
Stockholm: Filadelfias Forlag. Kr. 
2.75. 1947. 


173 
PS, biography of ‘ the man who took the 
Surin Finner Kristus. 


En sjalvbiografi. 
John A. Subhan. 


124 pp. Stockholm : 


Missionsfé6rbundets Férlag. Kr. 2.75. 
1946. 174. 

‘How a Sufi found his Lord.’ An auto- 
biography. 


Han F6OLL PA SIN Post. Missionaér Karl 
Asps upplevelser i Kina. Hanna Asp. 
Stockholm : Filadelfias Férlag. 
1946. 175. 
‘He fell at his post. 
Asp’s experiences in China. 
ANN Jupson, HeRorNe OF BuRMA. Basil 
Miller. 131 pp. Grand Rapids, Mich. : 
Zondervan. $1.50. 1947. 176. 
Simply told, moving biography. 


Missionary Karl 


BrREVE FRA EINAR Prip. SAMLET OG 
UpGiveT AF  OSTERLANDSMISSIONEN. 
176 pp. Copenhagen: J. Frimodt. 
1946. 177. 


Letters from Einar Prip, of the Danish 


Orient Mission, who died in 1938. 
16 
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PauLus Tosari, PREDIKANT TE Mopyjo- 
WARNO, 1848-1882. C. W. Nortier. 
36 pp. Hoenderloo: Zendingsstudie- 
raad. f.67. 1946. 178. 

Biography of a Javanese Christian leader. 


ill. The Older Churches 


Tue Russian IpEa. 
255 pp. London: 
18s. 1947. 179. 

The character of the country and the 
people, the sense of Messianic vocation that 
pervades Russian history, traced in a study 
of the great writers of the nineteenth century. 

THe CLAIMS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York. 
304 pp. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 158s. 1947. I80. 

A convincing picture of the tolerance and 
comprehensiveness at which the Church of 
= and aims, a justification from history 

tradition of her claim to be both Catholic 
oa Reformed, and a critical judgment of 
her shortcomings. Should clear up many 
misconceptions. 

CuurCH INFORMATION. Being the Report 
of the Publicity Commission Appointed 
pursuant to a Resolution of the Church 
Assembly Passed in January 10946. 
69 pp. London: Press and Publica- 
tions Board of the Church Assembly. 
3s. 1948. Z8r. 

Proposals for large-scale extension of 
existing ‘ publicity ’ machinery. 


Towarps A CoMMON LiFE. Being a 


Judgment of the Church of England on 
Valid Approaches to Community for 


Nicolas Berdyaev. 
Geoffrey Bles. 


To-day. 56 pp. London: Press and 
Publications Board of the Church 
Assembly. 2s. 6d. 1948. 182. 


Report of the Social and Industrial Com- 
mission of the Church Assembly. 
tMorat WELFARE Work IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. Jessie M. Cole. IRM, 
1948 (Apr.), 146-62. 183. 


¢+THe CuLTurRAL Mission oF RusSIAN 
OrtHopoxy. Robert P. Casey. Har- 
vard Theological Review (Cambridge, 
Mass.), 1947 (Oct.), 257-75. 184. 


tE tr SvENSKT-NORSKT SAMARBETE. Helge 
P:son Backman. SMT, 1947 (1), 5-24., 
185. 


+RecisteR Over SveENsk MiIssIONsTip- 
SKRIFT 1913-1946. Helge P:son Back- 
man. SMT, 1947 (3), 138-92. 186. 
See also 229 (German Missions 


in 
Palestine). 
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IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
A SCIENTIST WITH PERRY IN JAPAN. The 
journal of Dr James Morrow, edited by 
Allan B. Cole. xxvi+307 pp. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. $4. 1947. 187. 
Morrow served under government appoint- 
ment as agriculturist with the expedition. 
}REPARATIONS AND REFORM IN JAPAN. 
Ts Bisson. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1947 (Dec. 17), 241-7. 788. 
}JaPANESE LANGUAGE REFORM: POLITICS 
AND PxHonetTics. By John DeFrancis. 
Ideographs and Ideas. Daniel C. 
Holtom. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1947 (Nov. 5), 217-23. 189. 

+THEe PROMISE OF AGRARIAN REFORM IN 


Japan. William M. Gilmartin and 
W. I. Ladejinsky. FA, 1948 (Jan.), 
312-24. 90. 

+JAPAN’s PosITION IN THE ECONOMY OF 
THE Far East. S. Holman. PA, 
1947 (Dec.), 371-80. gr. 


+Toyon1ko KaGAwA AND MODERN JAPAN. 
Arthur C. Knudten. Lutheran Church 
Quarterly (Gettysburg, Pa.), 1947 (Oct.), 
363-84. 192. 

+THeE ROLE OF THE BUREAUCRACY 
JaPpAN. John M. Maki. PA, 
(Dec.), 391-406. 1293. 

+CONFLICTING PuRPOSES IN JAPAN. Sir 
George Sansom. FA, 1948 (Jan.), 302- 
11. 194. 


IN 
1947 


Korea 

Korea’s INDEPENDENCE. U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, publication 2933. 60 pp. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 15 cents. 1947. 195. 
Statement and documents prepared for 
the September 1947 meeting of the General 

poe - of the 


+THE OccuPATION OF Korea. George M. 


McCune. FPR, 1947 (Oct. 15), 186-95. 
796. 

Formosa 
+Formosa: ‘THE Marcu MaAssacres. 


George Kerr. Far en ha Survey 
(N.Y.), 1947 (Nov. 5), 224-6. 197. 
China 
Last CHANCE IN CHINA. 
“ pp. Indianapolis : 
1947. 198. 


Freda Utley. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 
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Tue Gay Genius: THE LIFE AND TIMES 


oF Su Tuncpo. Lin Yutang. xiv+ | 
427 pp. New York: John Day. 
$3.75 1947. 199. 


A fine biography of a towering person- 
poy Abas (: ers 101) in the cultural background 





REPORT OF THE CHINA-UNITED STATES 
AGRICULTURAL MIsSION. xiv+265 pp. 
Washington, D.C.: Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, U.S.D.A. Apply. 
1947. 200. 

Findings of a co-operative mission 
studying the problems involved in a strong 
development of China’s farming. 

O_tp CxHina HANDS AND THE FOREIGN 
Orrice. Nathan A. Pelcovits. xiv+ 
349 pp. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, for the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations. $3.75. 1948. 201. 

The history of the clash between British 
business interests and British government | 
policy towards China. 

KINA TUR OCH Retour. En fard till fjarran 
stern. Oscar Rundblom. 211 pp. 
Stockholm: Diakonistyrelsens Forlag. } 

Kr. 4.50. 1946. 202. 

‘To China and back again. A journey to | 
the Far East.’ i 

tCuRRENT RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN Cuina. | 
Emma Louise Benignus. Journal of | 
Bible and Religion (Baltimore, Md), 
1947 (Oct.), 199-205. 203. 

{THE FRaANciscAN House OF STUDIES IN 
Pekinc. Odoric Hemmerick, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Studies (St Bonaventure, 
N.Y.), 1947 (June), 188-92. 204. 

+KIUNAFORSAMLINGAR BLI SJALVSTANDIGA. | 
C. J. Bergquist. SMT, 1947 (2), 71-8. 
205. 

{CHRISTIAN MEDICAL CO-OPERATION “a 
Cutna. H. Owen Chapman. IRM, 
1948 (Apr.), 163-71. 206. 

+GOVERNMENT-COMMUNIST RELATIONS IN 
Curna. Theodore Hsi-En Chen. World 
Affairs Interpreter (Los Angeles), 1947 
(Autumn), 246-63. 207. 

+DILEMMA IN SINKIANG. Chang Chih- 
chung. PA, 1947 (Dec.), 422-9. 208. 

tNAcoT on LAMAISMEN. 
SMT, 1947 (2), 79-89. 209. 

+SKOLEUNGDOMEN I CHINA I 
KRISTENDOMMEN. Chen 
SMT, 1947 (1), 31-7. 270. 

+Cutna’s New Constitution. George 
W. Mallory. FA, 1948 (Jan.), 390-2. 
arr. 
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+350" struggle for the control of China 
both ideologically and materially. 


See also 170, 175 (Swedish Missions) ; 
171 (Franciscan Missions). 
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South-East Asia 


De GEESTELIJKE ACHTERGROND VAN DE 
Crisis IN Inpongesif&. A. J. Rasker. 
10 pp. Batavia: Protestant Church in 
Indonesia. 1946. 212. 

‘The spiritual grounds of the crisis in 
Indonesia.’ 


Sinal EN ARDJOENO. Het INDONESISCHE 
VOLKSLEVEN IN HET LICHT DER TIEN 
GEBODEN. Th. Delleman, J. H. 
Bavinck, H. v. d. Brink, Alb. C. Kruyt, 
W. J. A. Kernkamp, P. J. Lambooy, 
C. W. Nortier. 293 pp. Aalten: De 
Graafschap. 1946. 213. 

* Sinai in Ardjoeno. Indonesian folklore 
in the light of the ten commandments.’ 


¢Diz NATIONALISTISCHE BEWEGUNG IN 
INDONESIEN. Gottin. EMM, 
1947 (Nov.), 177-90. 224. 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


Die CHRISTLICHE BOTSCHAFY IN INDIEN. 
Adolf Streckeisen. 96 pp. Basel: 
Basler Missionsbuchhandlung. Fr. 3.80. 
1947. 215. 

Background studies of factors in evangel- 
ism in India, expanded from missionary 
lectures delivered in Basel. 


A SIxTEENTH-CENTURY INDIAN MysTIC : 
Dapbu AND His Fottowers. W. G. Orr. 
288 pp. London and Redhill: Lutter- 
worth Press. 18s. 1947. 2176. 

See review, p. 225. 


CONTENDING THE GRADE IN INDIA. James 
M. Baker. 297 pp. Asheville, N.C. : 
Author. $3. 1947. 217. 

Work at Ongole ; author was successor to 
John E. Clough 

UNDERLANDET OCH VERKLIGHETEN. Bilder 
fran Indien. Walter Hellinger. ‘Trans- 
lation by Elin Sillén. 322 pp. Uppsala : 
Lindblads Férlag. Kr.7.50. 1946. 278. 

‘The wonderland and the reality. Pic- 
tures from India.” 


FORVANDLADE INpIgER. Enok Hedberg. 


179 pp. Stockholm:  Fosterlands- 
stiftelsens Férlag. Kr. 5.50. 1946. 279. 
* Converted Indians.” 
Min Resa Titt INpien. Hanna Rydh. 
227 pp. Stockholm: Natur och 
Kultur. Kr. 12. 1946. 220. 


* My journey to India.’ 


tInpia To-pay. George E. Jones. Far 
Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1947 (Nov. 26), 
229-32. 221. 

t+Hinpu-Mositem Conriicr in _INDIA. 
David G. Mandelbaum. Middle East 
Fournal (Washington, D.C.), 1947 (Oct.), 
369-85. 222. 
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¢+THe PartTiITION OF INDIA AND THE 
Prospects OF PakIsTAN. O. H. K. 


Spate. Geographical Review (N.Y.), 
1948 (Jan.), 5-29. 223. 

{COUNTERING DESICCATION IN THE PUN- 
jas. R. Maclagan Gorrie. Geo- 
graphical Review (N.Y.), 1948 (Jan.), 
30-40. 224. 


See also 307 (Sundar Singh); 309 
(S. India Church). 
Central Asia 
FLYKTING FOR Kristi SKULL. Fran 
missionen i  Ostturkestan. Jacob 
Stephen. 78 pp. Stockholm: Mis- 
sionsférbundets Férlag. Kr.2.50. 1947. 
225. 
‘A refugee for Christ’s sake. From the 


Mission in East-Turkestan.’ 

tSovier PoLicy In TuRKESTAN. Eliza- 
beth Bacon. Middle East Journal (Wash- 
—- D.C.), 1947 (Oct.), 386-400. 


The Near East and North Africa 
PALESTINE AND THE UNITED NArIONs. 
Prelude to Solution. Jacob Robinson, 
viii-++269 pp. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Office. $3.25. 1947. 227. 
Drawn chiefly from the verbatim records 
of the General Assembly of UN and official 
documents published during the Special 
Session of April-May 1947. 


ARMENIA REBORN. Charles A. Vertanes. 


xxii+216 pp. New York: Armenian 
Council of America. $3. 1947. 228. 


Twenty-six years of achievement by the 
Armenian Republic, with a brief account of 
the present status of the Armenian question. 

+THe Hoty Lanp, GERMAN MiIssIONs 
AND THE War. E. F. F. Bishop. IRM, 
1948 (Apr.), 188-93. 229. 

+AN ARCHEOLOGIST LOOKS AT PALESTINE. 
Nelson Glueck. National Geographic 
Magazine (Washington, D.C.), 1947 
(Dec.), 739-52. 230. 

+TrRutus Asout Turkey. 
ton Wright, Jr. 
349-59. 230. 

+Turkey tN SEARCH OF A PROTECTOR: 
1918-1947. Aileen G. Cramer. Current 
History (Phila.), 1947 (Nov.), 280-7. 
232. 

+Nuer Marriacs Ceremonigs. E. E. 


Walter Livings- 
FA, 1948 (Jan.), 


Evans-Pritchard. Africa (London), 
1948 (Jan.), 29-40. 233. 
tLa QugsTION TUNISIENNE. J. Roux. 


Christianisme Social (Versailles), 


1947 
(Oct.—Nov.), 670-81. 234. 
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+THE PROBLEM OF THE ITALIAN COLONIES. 
C. Grove Haines. Middle East Journal 
(Washington, D.C.), 1947 (Oct.), 417- 
31. 235. 

See also 28 3—6 (Jewish Question). 


Africa (General) 
UnpbeR SO6prA Korset. En resa i Afrika. 


Arvid Biafverfeldt. 222 pp. Uppsala: 
Lindblads Férlag. Kr. 7.50. 1947. 
— Under the Southern Cross. A journey 


in Africa. 
AFRIKA AV 1 Dac. Gustaf Bolinder. 
222 pp. Stockholm: Lindquists Férlag. 


Kr. 8.75. 1947. 237. 
* Africa of to-day.’ 
STaNLEys Liv ocH Regsor 1 AFRIKA. 
Gunnar Larsen. 378 pp. L.H. Kr. 
12.50. 1946. 238. , 


Stanley’s life and journeys in Africa. 


Uppprac 1 AFRIKA. Svenska missionsin- 


satser i de svartas virldsdel. By several 
authors. 283 pp. Stockholm: Mis- 
sionsférbundets Férlag. Kr. 7. 1947. 
239. 


“Commissions in Africa. Swedish mis- 
sion achievements in the Dark Continent.’ 
+EN AFRIKANSK NATIONALSANG. Olof 

Sarndal. SMT, 1947 (1), 38-41. 240. 


East and Central Africa 


BEREDSKAPSTJANST 1 ‘TANGANJIKA. Gustaf 
Bernander. 288 pp. Géteborg: Pro 
Caritate. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Weset Africa 


arts ly al to the Cunene, including 
he East’ and Central Sudan) 


VILDMARKEN Vaknar. Orebro Missions- 





férenings Kongomission. John Mag- 
nusson. 357 pp. Orebro: Orebro 
Missionsférenings Forlag. Kr.9. 1946. | 
og i 
“The wilderness awakes.’ Orebro Mis- 


sionary Society’s Congo mission. 


Konco } mee re Johan Gustafsson. 245 





pp. Stockholm: Missionsférbundets 
Forlag. Kr. 8. 1947. 247. 
* Congo awakes.” 

VILDMARKENS IsMakL 1 OKNEN. Skildringar 
fran Kongo. Walter Clea. 159 pp. 
Orebro : rebro féreni 
Forlag. Kr. 4. 1947. “e 


‘Ismael of the wilderness in the desert.’ 
Pictures from Congo. 


MEMORANDUM ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
IN Niceria. (Sessional No. 20 of 1947.) 
os: Government Printer. od. 1947. | 
249. 
The basis for an educational programme 
at all stages, including adult education. 


Liperia. Charles Morrow Wilson. 226 
pp. New York: William Sloane 
Associates. $3.75. 1947. 250. 


Present-day conditions 
a sketched-in historical 


CHRISTUS AUF DER SKLAVENKOSTE : BILDER | 
AUS HUNDERT JAHREN DeuTscHER Mis- 


resented against — 





Kr. 6. 1946. 242. 


r Bak g ase SIONSARBEIT IN AFRIKA. Paul Wiegriibe. ' 

: Emergency service in Tanganyika. 63 pp. Hamburg: Reich und Hein- 

KaMBINI—StapEN 1 DjUNGELN. Per}  drich, Evangelischer Verlag. 1947. 251. 
Knutsson. 108 Pp: Stockholm : Nya Sketches of the work of the Bremen 
Bokforlags, A.B. Kr. 3.50. 1946. 242.| Mission among the Ewe, written in cele- 

* Kambini—the town in the jungle. bration of the centenary. 

THe Wrrencrart ORDINANCE OF | +Arrican Music iN CHRISTIAN WorsHIP. 

NorTHERN Ruopesia. J. T. Munday. John F. Carrington. IRM, 1948 (Apr.), | 


IRM, 1948 (Apr.), 181-7. 243. 


+BritisH RESPONSIBILITIES IN CENTRAL 
World 
Affairs Interpreter (Los Angeles), 1947 


Arrica. Harley V. Usill. 


(Autumn), 285-9. 244. 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


Micrant Lasour AND TRIBAL LIFE: 
IN THE 
PROTECTORATE. i. 


A Stupy or CONDITIONS 
BECHUANALAND 
Schapera. xi+248 pp. 
Oxford University Press 
245. 

A review is in preparation. 


“,” London : 
18s. 1947. 


198-205. 
+Intryck FRAN EN KONGORESA. 

Gustafsson. 

253. 
+TuHe CHANGING POSITION OF ban 


Li PROTECTORA 
Africa (London), ‘aa 
254. 
oF Mgnpe Country. 
Stanley Brown. Africa (London), 1948 
(Jan.), 18-20. Illus. 255. 


tMass EpucaTion Uni Division. 
. R. Chadwick. African Affairs 
(London), 1948 (Jan.), 31-41. 2506. 


252. 


Joh. | 
SMT, 1947 (2), 65-70 


(Jan.), 1-17. 
+THe Nomo.i 
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Madagascar 
¢CuurcH, Po.itics AND NATIONALISM 
IN MADAGASCAR. T. Hardyman. 


IRM, 1948 (Apr.), 194-7. 257. 

+Mapacascar, TERRE DE SOUFFRANCES ET 
p’Esporrs. Jacques Martin. Chris- 
tianisme Social (Versailles), 1947 (Oct.- 
Nov.), 682-90. 258. 


America and the West Indies 


Now 1n Mexico. Hudson Strode. 
368 pp. New York: Harcourt. 


1947. 259. 
, 
Mexico ’ (1944). 


JUAREZ AND His Mexico. Ralph Roeder. 
2 vols. New York: Viking Press. $10. 
1947. 260, 

An exceptional biographical history. 

Race AND NATIONALITY AS Factors IN 
AmeErIcaN Lire. Henry Pratt Fairchild. 
viii+216 pp. New York: Ronald 
Press Co. $3. 1947. 261. 

Explicit interpretation in non-technical 
of the fundamental distinction 
between race and culture. 

SLAVE AND CITIZEN. Frank Tannenbaum. 
xii+128+xi pp. New York: Knopf. 
$2. 1947. 262. 

The Negro in the Americas. 


Tue Untrep STATES AND THE CARIBBEAN. 


xvi+ 
$5. 
* Timeless 


the author’s 


Dexter Perkins. xii+253 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. $3. 1947. 263. 


Penetrating and comprehensive analysis 
of the independent nations of the area and 
the application to them of the Good Neigh- 
bor policy. 


CuLTuRAL AND Historica. Gk&OGRAPHY 
oF Soutu-West GuaTEMALA. Felix 
Webster McBryde. xvi+184_ pp. 
Washington, D.C. : Government Print- 
ing Sooo. $2.75. 1947. 264. 

mithsonian Institution study in social 
anthropology, well illustrated with maps, 
charts and plates. 

Brazi. me at. Lawrence F. Hill. 
xxii+394 gg University of 
California iy 1947. 265. 

Covers the olicical Niaglniiie, economic, 
and cul of Brazilian 


history; a volume in the United Nations 
Series. 


Men Ovur or Asia. Harold Sterling 
Gladwin. xviii--390 pp. New York: 
Whittlesey House. $4. 1947. 266. 

Sound anthropology Se, unconven- 
tionally with origins of ican 


civilizations through — 7 = illustrated 
with numerous hilarious line d drawings. 
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LANDS OF THE ANDES: PERU AND BOLIvia. 
T. R. Ybarra. x+273 pp. New York: 
Coward-McCann. $4. 1947. 267. 

An interpretation and description of the 
lands as they are to-day. 

Tue River PLATE RePuBLics : ARGENTINA, 

Paracuay, Urucuay. Betty de Sher- 

binin. xii+276 pp. New York: 

Coward-McCann. $4. 1947. 268. 
Present-day conditions, aspirations and 

trends. 


Tue PugB_o INDIANS OF SAN ILDEFONSO : 
A ——— Cuiture. William Whit- 
man (3r x+164 pp. New York: 
= * "Valves Press. $2. 1947. 


yp PEE treatment of a so- 
called primitive culture profoundly affected 
by the surrounding culture of the white race. 


Mocue, A Peruvian CoastaL Com- 
MUNITY. John Gillin. viii+166 pp. 
Washington, D.C. : Government Print- 
ing Office. $1. 1947. 270. 

Studies a community as it loses its Indian 
group identity and becomes absorbed into 
the national life. 


Livep AMONG baar* _ Elizabeth 


a 


French Fiske. Pasadena, 
Cal.: Trail’s Ent Publishing Co. 
$2.50. 1947. 2712. 

An appreciation of the virtues and 


emotions of the Indian American. 
Cuippewa Vitiace. The story of Kati- 


kitegon. W. Vernon Kinietz. 259 pp. 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich.: Cranbrook 
Institute of Science. $3. 1947. 272. 


An account of customs and culture change, 
centring in the village at Lac Vieux Desert. 


CuerRAN: A SrerRA TARASCAN VILLAGE. 


Ralph L. Beals. x+-225 pp. ashing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 70 cents. 1946. 273. 


A study in acculturation, sponsored by 
poe Smithsonian Institute of Social Anthro- 
pology. 


SamsBuMBIA: A _  DIscOVERY OF THE 
DomINIcAN ReEpusLic, THE MODERN 
HispaNoia. Page Cooper. xii+203 pp. 


New York: The Caribbean Library. 
$2.75. 1947. 274. 
An epitome of the Dominicans in their 

everyday affairs, as they work and play. 
EpuCATION IN Nicaracua. Cameron D. 

Ebaugh. iv +56 pp. Washington, D.C. : 

U.S. Government Printing Office. 20 

cents. 1947. 275. 





Monograph sponsored by =, U.S. Office 
of Education through the Interdepart- 





mental Committee on Cultural and Scientific 
Co-operation 
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S6pgzR om Exkvatorn. Upplevelser i 
Sydamerika. Nils Kastberg. 151 pp. 
aeons § Filadelfias Férlag. Kr. 4. 
1947. 276. 

South of the Equator. 
South America. 


+NEGRO | tec AND THE AFRICAN 
Dream. Charles I. Glicksberg. Phylon 
(Atlanta), 1947 (Fourth Quarter), 323- 
30. 277. 

{?LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES 
—ProBLeMs OF Economic RgapjustT- 
MENT. Oliver Holmes. FPR, 1948 
(Jan. 15), 262-71. 278. 


Experiences in 


The Pacific islands 


(including —_ New Guinea and 
hilippines) 


THE Puivippine Story. David Bernstein. 


xii+276 PP. New York: Farrar, 
Strauss. $3.75. 1947. 279. 
Analyses the a und, failures, accom- 


plishments and present responsibilities of 
the United States in the education of a 
colony for freedom and d acy. 
HAWALAN AMERICANS. Edwin G. 
Burrows. 227 pp. New Haven: Yale 





University Press. $3. 1947. 280. 
An account of the mingling of Japanese, 
Chinese, Polynesian and ican cultures. 


tMission Work IN Micronesia. J. 
Leslie Dunstan. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1947 (Dec. 17), 247-50. 281. 


tPost-War Fiyi: The 1946 Census. 
W. E. H. Stanner. PA, 1947 (Dec.), 
407-21. 282. 


The Jews 


PALESTINA—OcH JUDEFRAGEN 1 BIBELNS 
Lyus. Per Faye-Hansen. 136 
Stockholm: Fosterlandsstiftelsens 
Forlag. Kr. 2.75. 1946. 283. 

The question of Palestine and the Jews 
in the light of the Bible. 

Ortopoxa JupaR 1 HELG ocH S6CKEN. 
pga Ginsburg. 162 pp. Stock- 
holm : ynens Férlag. Kr. 4. 
1946. ae 

* Orthodox Jews on workdays and holi- 
days.’ 

+PALESTINE AND THE JEW : 
THE OF THE Hoty LAND AND 
oF Jupaism. Morris S. Lazaron. 
Christian Century (Chicago), 1947 (Nov. 
19) (special edition), 1401-22. 285. 

tJewisH RicuTs IN PaLesTine. Solomon 

Zeitlin. Jewish Quarterly Review 

(Phila.), 1947 (Oct.), 119-34. 286. 





A Stupy oF 


pp. | TORACLEs AND OMENs. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Fields General 


New Cycre in Asia. Edited by Harold 
R. Isaacs. xiiit+212 pp. New York: 
Macmillan. $3. 1947. 287. 

Selected documents on major inter- 
national developments in the Far East, 
1943-1947. 

DANGER FROM THE East. Richard E. 
Lauterbach. xii+430 pp. New York: 
Harper. $3.75. 1947. 288. 

Attempts to indicate how U.S. policy is 
affecting the daily lives and the futures of the 
peoples in Japan, Korea and China. 

THe Revoit or Asta. Robert Payne. 
305 pp. New York: John Day. 
$3.50. 1947. 289. 

How the peasants from the Asiatic heart- 
lands, rising against the humiliation of 
colonization, are hammering out a way of life 
that is neither capitalist nor communist 
but adopts the benefits of both. 


America’s FUTURE IN THE PaciFic. John 
Carter Vincent and others. viii+247 
pp New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 

niversity Press. $3. 1947. 290. 


Lectures delivered at the second Quad- 
rennial Institute, Mayling Soong Founda- 
tion, Wellesley College; concentrates on 
security and the future of dependent peoples. 


Gups Fotspaér 1 Dacens MIsSIONSVARLD. 


J. E. Lundahl. 223 pp. Stockholm : 
Missionsférbundets Férlag. Kr. 4.75. 
1946. 291. 


* God’s footstep in the mission world of 
to-day.” 

Mor Nya ‘Tiber. 
svenska missionsfilt. 
160 pp. Uppsala : 
Kr, 4.75. 1946. 292. 

‘owards New Times. Pictures from the 
Swedish Mission Fields of to-day.’ 

William Howells. 
Atlantic Monthly (Boston, Mass.), 1948 
(Jan.), 78-82. 293. 

+EurRope AND AsIA: STRATFORD COMMENT. 
James P. Warburg. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1947 (Nov. 26), 232-4. 294. 

+NEGROES IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
Robert C. Jones. Phylon (Atlanta), 
1947 (Fourth Quarter), 349-54. 295. 


Nutidsbilder fran 
J. E. Lundahl. 
Lindblads Férlag. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


LEBENDIGE GEMEINDEN. Dokumente iiber 
den Aufbau der Einzelgemeinden in den 
Kirchen der letzten zehn Jahre. Otto 
Bruder. viii+230 pp. Zirich: Gott- 
helf-Verlag. Fr. 8.50. 1947. 296. 





A review is in preparation. 
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SENDENDE UND WERDENDE KIRCHE IN 
DER MISSIONSTHEOLOGIE Gustav War- 
NECK’s. Johannes Diirr. 248 pp 
Basel: Basler Missionsbuchhandlung. 
Fr. 12.50. 1947. 297. 

A review is in preparation. 
Das WUNDER DER 


GEMEINDE JESU IN 
DizsER WELT. Johannes Warneck. 
123 pp. Wuppertal-Barmen: Verlag 


des Missionshauses. 1947. 298. 
A review is in preparation. 

}NaTuRAL Law AND Misstonary Po.icy. 
R. K. Orchard. IRM, 1948 (Apr.), 172- 
80. 299. 

}+MISSIONARENS FORHALLANDE TILL KoL- 
LEGER OCH INFODDA PA _ FALTEr. 
Chatarine L. Mabie. ‘Translation by 
Bertil H66k. SMT, 1947 (2), 90-9. 300. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries. 

¢THE ‘THEOLOGICAL CURRICULUM, THE 
CHRISTIAN AND THE WorLD. George W. 
Briggs. Review of Religion (N.Y.), 1947 
(Nov.), 5-28. 3o0r. 

{UNIVERSITETSBEREDNINGEN OCH MIs- 
SIONSHISTORIEN. Westman. 
SMT, 1947 (1), 25-30. 302. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 
¢Tue Impact OF THE NEw TESTAMENT ON 
THE NON-CHRISTIAN. Kwang Hsun 
Ting. IRM, 1948 (Apr.), 129-37. 303. 


Christian Education 
To Be A Teacuer. H.C. Dent. 115 pp. 
London: University of London Press. 
4s. 6d. 10947. 304. 
See review, p. 229. 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
xvi+258 pp. London: Longmans, 
Green. 158. 1947. 305. 

The Bampton Lectures for 1944. The 
Christian Faith as the underlying motif in 
all education. The challenge and oppor- 
tunity now confronting the Church to make 
its influence a basic factor in the new system 
of education. 


See also 249 (Education in Nigeria). 


Medical 
TropPIskKA SjuKDOMAR. En _ handledning 
fér missionaérer. Birger Ekvall. 75 pe 
Filadelfias Forlag. “s 


Spencer Leeson. 


Stockholm : 

2.15. 1946. 306. 
bg Tropical diseases. A guide for mission- 
es 


See aloo 206 (Medical Missions in China). 


.|SapHU SUNDAR SINGH. 
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IX. The Younger Churches 


GESAMMELTE 
SCHRIFTEN. Translated by Friso 
Melzer. 303 pp. Miinchen: Neubau- 
Verlag Adolf Gross. 1946. 307. 
A German tion of Sadhu Sundar 
Singh’s collected works. 
See also 215 (Evangelism in India) ; 279 
(Indian Converts). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


¢THE ReNewep ‘ LAMBETH CONVERSA- 
TIONS’. Nathaniel Micklem. Christen- 
dom (N.Y.), 1948 (Winter), 30-6. 308. 

+Soutu INDIA AND THE ANGLICAN Com- 
MUNION: A PersPECTIvE. E. R. Hardy, 
jun. Christendom (N.Y.), 1948 (winter), 
18-28. 309. 

{THe REUNION OF THE CHURCH THROUGH 
THE RENEWAL OF THE CHURCHES. 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Christianity and 
Crisis (N.Y.), 1947 (Nov. 24), 5-7. 370. 

+WuHen Wortp LuTHERANISM MET AT 
Lunp. Clifford Ansgar Nelson. Augus- 
tana Quarterly (Rock Island, I1l.), 1948 
(Jan.), 23-37. 311. 

tA Baptist Looxs at EcumMeNICcITy. 
Howard Wayne Smith. Crozer Quar- 
terly (Chester, Pa.), 1948 (Jan.), 27-38. 
972. 

+La Notion THE£OLOGIQUE DE LA PAPAUTE 
ET L’UnitT& CHRETIENNE. ie, MD 
Rousseau.{ Irénikon (Chévetogne, Belgi- 
que), 1947 (4 me. Trimestre), 372-80. 
313. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of China 


CHINESE PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 
F. A. Smalley. Illus. London: Press 
and Publications Board of the Church 
Assembly. 2s. 6d. 1947. 314. 

‘Religions of the East Series ’—No. 4. 
Useful outline of Chinese religious thought 
and practice and of the history of the Chris- 
tian Church in China. 


Buddhism 
En _ Buppist Mérer Karistus. Stig 
Hannerz. 22 BP: Stockholm: Dia- 
konistyrelsens Férlag. Kr. .50. 1946. 


315. 
‘A Buddhist meets Christ.’ 
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Judaism 


+Wuat Kinp oF MEssIAH DID THE JEWS 
expecr? Cullen I. K. Story. Bublio- 
theca Sacra (Dallas, Texas), 1947 (Oct.— 
Dec.), 483-94. 316. 

¢Das Lésecetp Fir ViELe. Joachim 
Jeremias. Judaica (Ziirich), 1948 (Jan.), 
249-64. 317. 

+SaaT UND HoFFNuNG. Otto v. Harling. 
ane (Ziirich), 1948 (Jan.), 281-317. 
318. 


Islam 
See 174 (Sufism). 
General 
Evi. AND THE CHRISTIAN FaitH. Nels 
F. S. Ferré. New York: Harpers. 
$2.50. 1947. 319. 
See review, p. 227. 
Man 1N Eastern RE vicions. ‘I'RuTHS 


FROM THE East ABOUT MAN IN RELATION 
ro CHRISTIAN Beier. Frederick Hilli- 
ard. 98 pp. London: Epworth Press. 


58. 1947. 320. 
Useful contribution to the comparative 


study of religion, more especially as a factor 
in world erstanding. 
Tuer SEaRCcH FOR Gop: Ways oF 


Florence 
New York: 


WorsSHIP IN THE ORIENT. 
Mary Fitch. 160 pp. 
Lothrop, Lee. $3. 1947. 321. 
Well presented, superbly illustrated ; 
primarily for the younger group, but of 
lonnet to all ages. 
+THE WIND BLOWETH WHERE IT LISTETH. 
John Clark Archer. Review of Religion, 
(N.Y.), 1947 (Nov.), 5-28. 322. 


ABBREVIATION OF 


CR —Cilnee Recorder 
EMM Evangelisches Missions- Magazin 
EMZ = Evangelitche Missions-Zeitschrift 
EWR =East and West Review 
i Se Ane 
= Foreign Policy ts 
ony x Sapan Chriat Review of Missions 
Se See tian Fy ly 
MR chaft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 
MW = Moslem World 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


FUNDAMENTAL EpucaTion, COMMON 
GrRouND FoR ALL Prope. Henry W. 
Holmes, ed. viii+-325 pp. New York: 
Macmillan. $2.50. 1947. 323. 


Report of a special committee to the Pre- 
a ed Commission of UNESCO, Paris, 
194) 


Wor_p Communism To-pay. Martin 
Ebon.  viii+536 pp. New York: 
Whittlesey House. $4.50. 1948. 324. 


The reality, the sweep, and the record of a 
great political machine, in its strength and 
in its weakness. 

MopeRN NATIONALISM AND 
Salo Wittmayer Baron. xii+363 pp. 
New York: Harper. $5. 1947. 325. 

An analysis of fundamental inter-relation- 
ships. 

+Marxism. G. J. M. Page. Church 
_otagag y Review (London), 1947 (Oct.), 

9. , 2 


¢THE Locic or Peace. Ralph Barton 
Perry. Atlantic Monthly (Boston, 
Mass.), 1947 (Dec.), 76-82. 327. 


tRELIcious LIBERTY AND THE CHURCHES. 
Edwin M. Poteat. Christendom (N.Y.), 
1948 (winter), 37-44. 328. 


+tDie STELLUNG DER MIssION zuM ‘ KoL- 
ONIAL NaTIONALIsM’. H. Diirr. EMM, 
1947 (Nov.), 170-7. 329. 

+‘ FATALITE’’ DU COMMUNISME. Jacques 
Bois. Christianisme Social (Versailles), 
1947 (déc.), 807-12. 330. 


RELIGION, 


MAGAZINE TITLES 





NCCR <r Christian Council Review 
(India) 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA = Pacific Affairs 

SMT = Svensk Missionstidshrift 

TZM = Tijdschrift voor Zending hap 
Mededeelingen 

wD = World Domimnon 
ZMR 
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When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


a readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made 


in North America, to the Publications Department, I 


nternational Missionary 


for those published 
Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and on those published in Great Britain, to the 


Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 
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' 
The International Missionary Council.—The Council announces the 
pointment of the following vice-chairmen, who were nominated at the 
| Ear Ontario, meeting, and who have now formally agreed to serve in that 
ity: The Rev. C. G. Barta (Gold Coast) ; the Rev. G. Bazz-Camarco 
(Mexioa) ; Bishop W. Y. Caen (China); the Right Rev. W. D. L. Grezr 
(Great Britain); the Rev. Professor D. G. Mosxs (India); Miss ELEaANor 
Rivett (Australia); Mrs A. W. Saerman (U.S.A.); the Rev. Professor 
K. B. Westman (Sweden). 
| On the occasion of the recent visit to Britain of the chairman, the Rev. 
' Dr Joun A. Mackay, an informal group of consultants met at Elfinsward, 
Haywards Heath, January 2nd and 3rd. Attention was given in particular 
to discussing secretarial functions and their co-ordination under the new 
arrangements decided upon at Whitby, and to the relationship between the 
IMC and the World Council of Churches. Discussion also took place on 
Christian literature, including the relation of the Council to the projects of 
other bodies in this field ; and on the continuing obligations of the Orphaned 
Missions Fund. Mr J. Mertz Davis reported on the progress made in the 
| plans for the African marriage study, to which the IMC, through its research 
| secretary, was committed, in common with the International African 
‘Institute, the Colonial Office and the Roman Conference of African 
| Missions. 

The Rev. C. W. Ranson attended the meeting of the Administrative 
Committee of the World Council of Churches, in Geneva, shortly before his 
departure for New York. 

The Rev. Dr B. G. M. SunpKLER has recently paid a visit to Geneva for 
consultation with the Study Department of the World Council of Churches, 
and to Oestgeest, Holland, for conference of a similar kind. 

A meeting of the Joint Commission on East Asia of the International 
| Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches took place at Manila, 
| Philippines, February 4th to 6th, in the hospitable home of Dr and Mrs 
FonceEr, of the American Bible Society. Representatives were present from 
Siam, Indonesia, Philippines, Korea, China, India, with the Rev. Dr J. W. 
DECKER representing the IMC and Bishop SterHEn Nerit the World Council. 
The Philippine delegate, Dr Gumerstnpo Garota, took the chair. Action 
taken included the extension of membership of the Joint Commission to 
Australia and New Zealand and the decision to hold an East Asia Conference 
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of approximately fifty delegates at Hangchow in October 1949. This gather- 
ing would consider, among other matters, ways and means of strengthening 
both world Christian fellowship, through increased participation in the 
oecumenical movement on the part of the churches in eastern Asia, and also 
their own sense of interdependence between them. Attention would be given 
to the study of the major problems of the Christian enterprise in eastern 
Asia ; and to the question of the possible establishment of a joint IMC-World | 
Council office in eastern Asia. The chairman-elect, Dr Rasan B. ManrKay, | 
of India, was authorized to visit parts of the area in the ensuing months, in | 
preparation for the 1949 conference. ‘: 

The Manila meeting recorded its regret that no Japanese delegates had 
been present and resolved ‘that every just means be used to secure the 
attendance of Japanese representatives’ at the oecumenical gatherings to be | 
held in 1948. 





Mahatma Gandhi.—The International Missionary Council shares both in| 
the sorrow with which the news of the assassination of ManaTma GANDHI has 
been received and in the acclamation which has been accorded to his untiring 
efforts for reconciliation and peace. Officers of the IMC, past and present, 
enjoyed the privilege of personal access to MaHatMA GANDHI and, though/ 
religious differences inevitably remained between them, they retained a keen 
sense of his increasing readiness to understand the Christian Mission as he | 
saw it in India. 

The Council has forwarded to the NCC of India the following cable: | 
‘Please convey on behalf of IMC to Government of India and all friends | 
profound sorrow Gandhiji’s death and thanksgiving for his ministry of 
reconciliation.’ | 

' 

Malaya.—Affiliated Councils of the IMC and all concerned with co-} 
operation in the missionary enterprise will welcome the formation of the } 
Malaya Christian Council, with the Bishop or Sincapore as chairman and | 
the Rev. H. B. Anstutz, secretary. Address: 5 Mount Sophia, Singapore. 


Korea.—The NCC has been reorganized with a revised constitution which 
— for representation of sixteen denominational bodies of Korean | 
hristians, missions and interdenominational organizations. The General | 
Secretary is Dr Kwan Six Kim, with E. J. O. Fraser, A. G. FLeTcHER and 
K. JENSEN as advisers. The Chairman is Tat Hevr Kane, who is supported 
by three Korean Vice-Chairmen. The following committees are organized 
and functioning under Korean chairmen: Evangelistic, Social Service, | 
Educational, Publications, Young People, Government Relations, World | 
Church and Christian Weekly. An extensive programme of work is outlined | 
for a number of these committees, and the Programme of Advance adopted | 





by the Korea Committee (FMC) after study of the recommendations of the | 


Joint Deputation to Korea and the functional secretaries of the Foreign 
Missions Conference for Christian literature, rural and medical work is being 
sent out for consideration by the NCC and missions. 

Dr Forrest L. Knapp and Dr Cuester M1ao, Far Eastern Secretary of 
the World Council on Christian Education, expect to be in Korea during 





ose 


s gather- the month of March. The visit of these WCCE representatives will give the 
sthenin < gggenn for holding a conference in Korea of missionaries and nationals 
¢* the of the various organizations primarily concerned with Christian work by 
and also} ®2dfor youth, = , ‘ita . 

be given The FMC Audio-Visual Survey Deputation visited Korea in February to 
“eastern Study the possibilities for radio and visual aids in that country. 

C-World A Mission-Church Joint Committee is being organized in Korea which 
: | will bring together the following four mission-church groups: Presbyterian 





mnths i2| U-9.A., Presbyterian U.S., Australian Presbyterian and United Church of 
>| Canada. 

ates had , 

cure the | China.—Important developments have recently taken place in the field 


gs to be | of Christian literature in China. Early in November 1947, the Council of 
Christian Publishers was organized, superseding the United Christian Pub- 
| lishers, with nine publishing societies as constituent members. Dr CHESTER 
both in| Miao was elected Chairman. The Purpose as stated in the Constitution is 
spur has © Promote co-operation among Christian literature organizations and to 
untiring co-ordinate their programmes of production and distribution, with a view to 
present meeting the needs of the field in a more adequate and comprehensive way ’. 
though | The Constitution provides for the co-option of six members from the general 
1a keen} Christian community to serve for a term of three years, to advise regarding 
an tel the allocation of funds and to represent the interests of the consumers of 
' Christian literature. It was agreed to request all organizations to present 
y cable: | their needs to the CCP in terms of definite projects undertaken, with descrip- 
| friends, #0n8 of resources available, so that appeals to be sent abroad could be 
istry of approved by the CCP. 

: Mr H. Y. Cuana, Editor of the Christian Farmer, has reached the United 

States for a refresher year of study, teaching and writing. 
vith co. , Lhe NCC staff is gradually being built . and Mr Georaeg K. T. Wu has 
1 of the; been elected General Secretary. The Rev. Vicron Haywarp has taken the 
nan and) Rev. RonaLp Rees’s place and Miss Atice Greco has been allocated by her 
gapore. | Board to the NCCRE ; she is editing both the Religious Fellowship and the 

"| NCC News Bulletin, which are printed in attractive form. 
— The Philippine Islands.—Encouraging reports are coming in of the 
General | pores of the missionary enterprise. From the College of Theology at 
HER and | Dilliman University comes the following: ‘Most heartening is the response 
1pported of the Church to the needs of their candidates for the ministry since the 
rganized | Wl: - - « Since liberation five men and one woman have received B.Th. 
Service, | degrees, two men Junior College diplomas and one lady a kindergarten- 
World | deaconess diploma. All these have given good account of themselves, but so 
outlined | ™any more are needed! There is only one ordained minister for every four 
adopted | organized churches. At a memorial service for three pastors who were 
a of the | killed during the war, three young men stood up and volunteered to take 
Foreign their places and they are now studying in the seminary. Our own college 
is being buildings have not been fully restored as yet. Prices have been too high to 
get things we badly need with the funds provided—to your high prices we 
etary of | Must add terribly high handling charges. . . . A new type of scholarship 
» during | which we are using for the first time this year is the Honour Scholarship. 

















iv 
To that man or woman in each class of our two courses who receives the 
highest academic ranking for the year preceding, we are gi giving an amount 
to cover fees, books at a modest estimate, and board and room.’ A Filipino 
pastor in San Fernando has reported : ‘We have started our evangelistic 
campaigns—2000 souls is the goal up to Easter. We have eight teams com- 


— of our pastors and deaconesses in eight different sectors of the 
nference.’ 


Africa.—A conference on church union has been held at Onitsha, NicERm, 
with Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, Qua Iboe and S.U.M. participation. 
The conference resolved to consider negotiations for church union and to 
set up forthwith a joint union conference, through which a Basis of Union 
and a Constitution for a united Church should be circulated for consideration } 
by all churches and missions in Nigeria. The Christian Council of Nigeria, 
at its meeting in July 1947, resolved to form a ‘ newspaper and literature 
committee ’, with a view to definite steps being taken to publish a weekly 
Christian newspaper to counteract the powerful influence of the secular 
Press. The members of the committee, Nigerian and foreign missionary, 
are all resident in Lagos, while two corresponding members have been 
appointed from elsewhere. A decision was also taken to set up regional litera- | 
ture committees. There was also a desire for a forward movement in the 
promotion of temperance principles, with temperance committees in each 
region. A report on education submitted by the Rev. J. A. Ancus, who 
has been acting as temporary educational adviser to Protestant missions in | 
Nigeria, impressed the Council with the immense value of the services of a/ 
full-time adviser, with headquarters at Ibadan. At a joint theological 
training conference also held in July last, strong pressure was apparent for | 
the establishment of a theological faculty in the university or university | 
college, and also for joint theological training. 

Mr W. W. Coxi11, who is in Brussels as director of the Bureau of Pro- 
testant Missions, reports that the colonial course for non-Belgian missionaries | 
preparing to serve in Congo, arranged specially for non-Roman Catholic | 
missionaries, is to begin soon. 

From Sours Arrica there is further news of the National War Memeidl 
Health Foundation. LEighty-eight bursaries are being offered in 1948, | 
totalling £2966. Some of these run for six years, and a further sum of £5206 | 
is to be set aside to provide for their continuation. The bursaries cover | 
training in mothercraft, dietitian work, social work, nursing and medicine, 
promotive health and other spheres of service. The delegates from South 
Africa to the Whitby meeting have been actively engaged in reporting on it, | 
the Rev. Sera Moxatmi more particularly at educational institutions and | 
the Rev. Srantey G. Pirts at a number of annual church assemblies. A real | 
drive is taking place to get the South African churches conscious of the} 
Oecumenical Movement. The Christian Council has moved to: 56 Sarel 
Cilliers Street, The Strand, C.P. 





Latin America.—The Committee on Co-operation in Latin America, at 
its annual meeting on January 13th, 1948, authorized the appointment of 
Dr Manvuet Garripo ALpama as secretary for Radio Evangelism in Latin 
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America as from March Ist, 1948. Dr Aldama is widely know in Latin 
America and has served as pastor and editor under the Evangelical Union 
of South America in Lima, Peru for a number of years. For the past ten 
ears he has been a radio evangelist on station HCJB (Voice of the Andes). 
He is the author of From Roman Priest to Radio Evangelist. Dr Aldama 
will take up residence in Buenos Aires and help set up a recording studio, 
visiting Brazil on the way to Argentina to confer with leaders there. The 
Committee on Co-operation has a comprehensive programme for increasing 
evangelical radio coverage and improving local interdenominational pro- 
grammes through the use of transcriptions and with technical advice. 

The Committee on Christian Literature of the CCLA held its annual 
meeting on January 12th, 1948, when considerable attention was given to 
the matter of a religious education curriculum for Latin America. The 
holding of a Curriculum Conference was approved, though the date was not set. 


Palestine.—Missions in Palestine are faced with a harder task than ever 
before through the political disorders, and with the withdrawal of the British 
Mandate from Palestine they will be deprived of much of their British 
Christian support. THE Bishop IN JERUSALEM writes, in his quarterly letter, 
‘I ask your prayers specially for the Arab clergy and laity of our own Church, 
and for us who have to try and help them to maintain a conception of the 
world-wide Body of Christ which will lift them above the present surge of 
national feeling. Equally I ask your prayers for the Christian Jews, perhaps 
of all Palestine minorities the one most difficult to provide for.’ There are 
none the less encouraging indications of a return to normal conditions. The 
English Girls’ High School in Haifa has returned to its own building. Per- 
mission has been given for the wives of missionaries to return and they are 
doing so as passages become available. Two new churches have been dedicated 
in the Bishopric, the Arab Church of the Saviour, at Acre and the Church of 
the Wise Men at Babagurgur, Kirkuk, Iraq. This second church is a tem- 
porary one built by the Iraq Petroleum Company and typifies the urgent 
need of the workers on the oilfields and their families, who in most instances 
are situated in isolated regions, many miles from a church. 


North America.—The Student Volunteer Movement for Christian 
Missions, Inc. has a new General Secretary in the person of the Rev. 
Epwarp H. Jounson, of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. Mr Johnson 
has served a full term as missionary under his Board in Manchuria. Since 
1940, he has been the Secretary for Missionary Education of his Foreign 
Missions Board. Dr Wiysurn THomas, his predecessor, returns to the Far 
East as Secretary for reconstruction for the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. He will make his headquarters in Shanghai. 

The North American Student Conference on Christian Frontiers 15th 
quadrennial of the Student Volunteer Movement was held at the University 
of Kansas from December 27th, 1947 to January Ist, 1948. As 1836 delegates 
from many nations gathered in prayer, study and fellowship, many realized 
that here again God was doing what He has done for tens of thousands of 
students at the previous succession of great ‘ quadrennial conventions’ of 
the SVMU. On the second night of the conference, erect, statuesque Dr 








vi 
John R. Mort, hale at eighty-two, looked back through the four-yearly series 
to the first of them. 

After Dr Jupp had opened up the wide, controversial area of world 
political power and conflict, it was obvious that delegates would have to 
meet that issue squarely. Morning panels of students and leaders under 
the skilled leadership of Roswett P. Barnes of the Federal Council of 
Churches dealt with some aspects of the world mission. Fitting, formal 
worship led by K. H. Tinea of the Shanghai YMCA also helped point the 
direction. President J. W. MarsHatt of Wayland College in Texas, and 
Mrs Stantey P. Harsison of Puerto Rico showed how mission tasks enlist 
both laymen and community-worker missionaries in solving world conflict. 
The long view given by Dr Mott revealed the growing strength and breadth 
of these church movements which in our day have marked out new boundaries 
of the Kingdom. Perhaps most vividly of all, Dr E. Fay Campse.t, Chairman 
of the SVMU, daily revealed new inspiration in the Bible for those who 
confront the global dilemma. When the delegates came, nearly half of 
them were already dedicated to a church vocation. A fifth of the others 
said that they shifted their career plans to such work during the conference. 
But the great up-draft of sentiment and shared impact of the Spirit missed 
very few, from freshmen to graduate students. Another quadrennial of the 
Student Volunteer Movement had done its amazing work. 

During 1947, the American Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches 
sent $14,500,000 in funds and relief commodities to 43 countries in Euro 
and Asia through their co-operative agency, Church World Service. Of the 
year’s total, $6,500,000 was sent as funds for rehabilitation work, or as 
15,190,000 — of relief and reconstruction supplies purchased with the 
cash contributions. The money was contributed through more than 30 
national denominational or interdenominational groups, through city and 
state interchurch groups, and by individuals. Church groups participating 
in the programme represent 30,000,000 members. 

The remaining $8,000,000 is the conservative value placed on 27,880,000 
pounds of gifts-in-kind contributed to those in need overseas by CWS. These 
included the portion of the Friendship Train goods distributed through CWS 
channels, and also the millions of pounds of wheat contributed by American 
farmers through CROP (Christian Rural Oversea Programme). 

In Asia, ‘the work of CWS closely followed disasters and emergencies, 
such as the population shift between India and Pakistan, to which scene of 
strife some $400,000 worth of drugs, medical supplies and clothing were 
Toke. Earlier in the year, emergency aid was sent to flood victims in the 

okyo area. 

For 1948, the Protestant and Orthodox groups working through Church 
World Service have launched an even larger programme, calling for a pro- 
posed budget of $34,740,000. 

Dr Frank Lavusacu, accompanied by his son, Ropert (as reporter and 
photegmepner). has completed three months of his literacy tour of West and 

uth Africa, which is being carried on under the auspices of the Committee 
on World Literacy and Christian Literature and the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. The New York office has 
received copies of lessons already drawn up in the Kru, Kono and Kpelle 
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languages of Sierra Leone. The Story of Jesus will be translated for new 
literates and writers are at work on simple literature on child care, sanitation, 
agriculture and laws of the land. From Liberia comes news of government 
sponsorship of a national campaign, enlisting the aid of trained Liberian 
teachers. Literacy charts were being completed in ten lan as the 
Laubachs left Liberia. They continue on to Nigeria, Frenc roach 
Congo, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, ending with a three weeks’ campaign 
in Transvaal. Two gifts from individuals have made it possible for Mr Svenp 
OLsEN to accompany the Laubachs as artist on the remainder of the trip. 

The Davin C. Coox Foundation of Elgin, Illinois, has contributed 
to the Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature for literacy 
work. 

Completing a five-months’ journey of observation and fellowship to 
leprosy missions in the Philippines, Hawaii, China, Siam and India, Dr 
Eucene R. KELLERSBERGER, general secretary of the American Mission to 
Lepers, returned home in March. The purpose of the tour was to learn at 
first hand, and in exact detail, information on land, buildings, medical 
practices, administrative policies and personnel at stations aided by the 
American Mission to Lepers, and to confer with missionary, government and 
national church leaders on future work of the Mission. 

In the past year the American Mission to Lepers has made available to 
53 mission stations in 21 countries, and to government colonies in Greece, 
the Philippines, Ethopia, Congo and Brazil, sulfa drugs valued at $66,405. 
These drugs, of which one, diasone, is being used most extensively, have been 
tested and brought beyond the experimental period at the U.S. Leprosarium 
at Carville, La. 


Great Britain.—The year opened in lively fashion with the conference 
of the Student Christian Movement held at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
January 5th to 10th. The 2700 delegates, study group leaders and senior 
friends divided into four sections for discussion, in two sessions daily, of 
‘Persons’, ‘ British Affairs’, ‘ World Affairs’, ‘the University’, in their 
relation to the British student. Speakers at the full sessions included 
Professor RernHoLtp Niesugr, of New York, Dr W. A. Visser ’t Hoorr, 
of Geneva, Dr Hans LizJz, Bishop of Hanover, Professor H. A. Honces of 
the University of Reading. Tue ArcHBIsHop oF CANTERBURY delivered 
the opening address, and the conference closed with a service in St Paul’s 
Cathedral, with an address by the Rev. Dr T. W. Manson. A notable 
feature was the participation of a delegation of German prisoners-of-war. 

At its January meeting, the Africa committee of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies heard from Mr Mere Davis and Dr B. G. M. SuNDELER 
the general outline of the ~~ for the Africa Marriage Study in which the 
International Missionary Council is taking part, and discussed ways and 
means of ensuring that matters emerging from the enquiry in which missionary 
principles are involved are responsibly considered by the mission boards on 
as wide a basis as possible. The committee also met the Rev. Dr J. W. 
We cx, Director of Education and Social Welfare to the Tanganyika Ground 
Nuts Scheme, who was about to pay a preliminary visit to Kast Africa, and 
discussed with him some outstanding issues of concern to the Church. 
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The India Reconciliation Group held a meeting in remembrance of 
Manatma GANDHI at Friends’ House, London, on Friday, February 6th. 

A service of intercession for the peoples of India and Fakistan, held in 
Westminster Abbey on February 17th, drew a large congregation, Indian 
and European, which packed the nave of the Abbey to the doors. Taz Dean 
oF WESTMINSTER led the congregation in thanksgiving and intercession, and 
Sir Starrorp Cripps paid a moving tribute to Manatma Ganpur. The 
hymns sung included ‘ Lead, kindly Light ’, which was often used by Mahatma 
Gandhi at his prayer meetings. 

The Conference of British Missionary Societies is continuing its appeal 
for Christian relief work in India and Pakistan, and aims at a total of £6000 
by April. At the time of writing (February 28th) £2100 has been raised from 
Britain through this appeal. Donations may be sent to the Appeal Secretary, 
Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, 8.W.1, who will gladly forward them to 
India. 

An Interim Committee has been formed in Great Britain to further the 
work and interests of the Church of South India, and proposals are being 
submitted to the Synod in South India, which will be meeting in March, for 
the formation of a permanent body to carry out these purposes. Any 
enquiries relating to the work of this committee may be sent to its convener, 
the Rt Rev. F. J. Western (85 New Road, Ware, Herts), or to the Rev. B. 
Clutterbuck (Methodist Missionary Society), 25 Marylebone Road, N.W.11. 

The Interim Committee wishes to call attention to the South India 
Churchman, the magazine of the Church of South India, published monthly 
from November last (subscriptions 4s. annually, including postage, payable 
through CMS, LMS, MMS, the SPCK, or direct to the Diocesan Office, 
Cathedral P.O., Madras). 

The Committee is anxious that there should be no diversion of funds 
which would normally be subscribed direct to missionary societies for the 
work in South India or elsewhere. But subscriptions and donations for the | 
Church of South India or any of its dioceses or institutions, other than those — 
sent in the normal way through the missionary societies which support work 
in South India, or through the separate account opened by the SPG, will be 
accepted and forwarded to South India by the Rev. B. Clutterbuck. 


Belgium.—A body entitled the Conseil Missionnaire de Belgique has 
recently been constituted, for purposes of co-ordinating and supporting the 
missionary activity of the various Belgian Protestant milieux, especially 
the Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, backing up the Bureau of Protestant Missions 
in Brussels and the churches and evangelistic agencies in Belgium. M. Ernest 
MEvRICE is secretary, Professor W. THONGER treasurer and Missionsinspector 
MarTIAL FaIpHERBE assessor. The Council also hopes to build up an informa- 
tion service, to enlighten public opinion in Belgium on Protestant missionary 
achievement, to arrange visits from missionaries passing through Belgiam 
and to be of service to missionaries and candidates living in the country. 
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The Living Christ in Modern China 


GEORGE YOUNG 
A testament of faith and witness by an ardent evangelist 
7/6 Net, Postage 4d. 
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A vivid story of the change from paganism to Christianity in Africa 
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Third Jubilee 


»—< titles: 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Adventures of Faith Series 
Deals with the broad range and variety of 
C.M.S. work from 1799 to the present day. 
1. Our Society in the Life of the 
Church. Max Warren. 
2. The Urgency of the Missionary Task. 
A. F. Drewett. 
3. Milestones in Missionary Co-opera- 
tion—1 (to 1910). 
H. G. G. Herkiots. 
4. Landmarks in C.M.S. History. 
R. E. Doggett. 
5. The Last Fifty Years in Japan. 
Bishop J. C. Mann. 
Other subjects to follow include: The 
Church in West Africa, East Africa, Middle 
East, India, and China. 
6d. each, postage 1d. 





IN PREPARATION 


An Inheritance to Win 
A survey of C.M.S. work through the years, 
illustrated by maps, diagrams, and photo- 
graphs, together with the implications of the 
present situation. By P. L. Garlick. 


1/-, postage 1d. 


Adventure in Faith 
A pictorial history, presenting 150 years of 
growth and work in their relation to world 
events. By G. G. Cragg. 


probable price§2/6 


Commemoration 


Programme 

Illustrated review of the last fifty years’ 
work, with programme of principal meetings 
during Jubilee year, and notes on speakers. 
Price to be announced later. 





¥* All orders to 
The Manager, Publishing Dept., Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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